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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


YELLOW FEVER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


HE composure displayed throughout the country last week 
upon learning of the presence of yellow fever in New Or- 
leans was in marked contrast with the wild state of alarm created 
in former years by the least suspicion of the appearance of this 
dreaded plague. Altho the board of health of New Orleans by 
July 30 had reported the discovery of 260 cases of the disease, 
from which 55 deaths had resulted, the city was, as one paper 
expresses it, “rather annoyed than disturbed” by the unpleasant 
situation. Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, it is true, immedi- 
ately adopted precautionary measures, and the old style shot-gun 
quarantine was enforced against many places from which infec- 
tion was likely to spread, but nevertheless business went on as 
usual in the Crescent City, while there was no sign of a stampede 
anywhere in the South. The newspapers were foremost in the 
work of allaying all fearful apprehensions. Along with their 
appeals for calmness they gave accounts of the nature of the dis- 
ease and what science claims as to the discovery of its cause and 
prevention. Thus, in encouraging and cautioning its readers, 7he 
Daily Picayune, of New Orleans, says: 


“ As for yellow fever, the time has passed when it should excite 
undue alarm. Science has discovered its cause, and science has 
learned how to deal with and to exterminate the cause. It simply 
comes from the bite of a peculiar mosquito, the Stegomyia. Some 
of these insects were brought here in cargoes of fruit from Central 
America, as doubtless they have been carried to Mobile and other 
fruit ports, and they stung some of the workmen who unloaded the 
ships. 

“The mosquitoes being here, the business of science is to kill 
them, and this is being done. Cisterns are being screened and 
oiled, gutters and cesspools are being oiled, and all infected or 
supposed infected premises are being fumigated with sulphur. As 
for the people themselves, they can protect themselves perfectly 
by anointing hands and faces and other parts exposed to mosqui- 
toes with a lotion made of alcoholand such essential oils as penny- 
royal, lavender, cedar, and the like. The cost is small. Houses 
should be screened and the use of mosquito-bars should be strictly 
attended to.” 


And the people of New Orleans now seem to feel that there 
is no longer any reason for wild alarm when yellow fever makes 
its appearance, provided the necessary precautionary measures 
are taken against it. The press reports relate that there was 
no panicky feeling even among the Italians, where the disease first 
took hold, but that all set themselves calmly and vigorously to 
work and did all that the board of health called upon them to do. 
Moreover there is no indication that any of the wealthy or well- 
to-do are trying to flee from the infected city. In commenting 
upon this unusual composure and almost indifference of all classes, 
the New York Wor/d remarks: 


“Twenty years ago, or even a few years less than twenty, the 
presence of yellow fever anywhere along the old lines in the South 
would have been the signal for a stampede. The remembrance of 
the terrible epidemic of 1878, with its death-list of 5,000 in New 
Orleans and Memphis alone, was then fresh in mind. Medical 
research and sanitary progress had afforded no practical guarantee 
against a repetition of that frightful reign of the plague. The 
public attitude toward the present outbreak in the Louisiana me- 
tropolis is eloquent of the change that has come.” 


This mosquito, technically named the Stegomyia Fasciata, 
which the citizens of New Orleans are now fighting so industri- 
ously, is bred in countless swarms in the marshes around that city. 
The theories advanced by scientists as to the part it plays in 
yellow-fever plagues are not, however, implicitly believed by 
everybody. The New York Hera/d, which is a supporter of the 
theories, gives an interesting account of this insect, and says: 


“The greatest danger in this regard is with the new cases of 
fever, as the mosquito can only be infected during the first three 
days of the patient’s sickness, and, being free, may thus be ena- 
bled to scatter the virus broadcast before a correct diagnosis of 
the original malady can be determined. This is always the history 
of the first start of the disease in any particular locality, and is the 
strongest possible argument in favor of the most prompt isolation 
of every suspicious case. The same precaution applies to quar- 
antine against infected ports. The period of incubation being 
from three to six days very much simplifies this method of pro- 
tection. The infected mosquito, however, does not become dan- 
gerous until twelve days after biting the yellow-fever patient, but 
may continue in that state for a period of fifty days or more, show- 
ing the great importance of this insect as a factor in the fever prob- 
lem and the necessity of being sure of its absolute extermination 
at the very start of any threatened epidemic.” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e, on the other hand, is not inclined to be- 
lieve that the Stegomyia Fasciata is the only factor in the spread 
of yellow fever. It admits that every time the insect draws blood 
from a fever patient it is likely to implant the virus of the dis- 
ease in the next sufferer it visits, but 7e Eag/e then continues: 


“Experiments in the Marianao camp, in Cuba, proved clearly 
enough the agency of the mosquito in carrying yellow fever, but 
occurrences in New Orleans suggest the inquiry as to whether the 
germ may not possibly be carried by flies or by other means as 
well, whether it lives in water, whether or no it may not survive 
the frosts in congenial soil, possibly at a considerable depth, as a 
result of old interments. Most of the dead in New Orleans are 
intombed above the ground to be sure, as the city stands on a 
sponge of bog, and the escape of poisonous exhalations from the 
coffins would be easier than in the cases of inhumation. Again, 
it may be that the disease originates spontaneously in towns of 
defective drainage, or in swamps where decay of organic matter is 
greater than the power of the superficial vegetation to absorb and 
convert it.” 
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PEACE PLENIPOTENTIARIES 





AND REPORTERS. 


HERE has been a great deal of unusu- 
ally free and easy talking by men in 
high authority about the probable actions and 
outcome of the Russo-Japanese peace con- 
ference at Portsmouth. The Baltimore A mer- 
ican believes that they “are having altogether 
too much to say in advance;” and especially 
so when it is remembered that there was 
“atime when the diplomat and the special 
plenipotentiary knew the value of a closed 
mouth,” and when it was thought to be 
“common international etiquette for envoys 
to await parley before having anything to say 
to the general public.” Naturally there is 
much speculation by the press on what it all 
means, for, as the Boston 77vanscript senten- 
tiously remarks, “diplomats are never talka- 
tive save to serve their immediate purpose or 
to conceal their thoughts.” 

The first intimation which the public had of 
the course of coming events was contained in 
an apparently trustworthy report issuing from 
Oyster Bay, which said, in effect: 








reach an accord.” 


“While the President has not been informed of the nature of the 
instructions given by their respective governments to the envoys 
of the two nations, it is believed that Japan’s terms will not be 
drastic, and that Russia will agree to almost anything that will not 
greatly humiliate her.” 


But the world had barely adjusted itself to this hopeful view of 
the situation when Mr. Witte, the recently appointed Russian en- 
voy, invited to his home in St. Petersburg a representative of the 
Associated Press and gave him a carefully worded interview, the 
most significant parts of which are these: 


“The ultimate decision remains in the hands of the Emperor, 
and it is for him to decide the destinies of Russia. The Emperor 
is the friend of peace and desires peace, but I very much fear that 
the Japanese terms will be such that we will be unable to reach an 
accord. 

“Secondly, the world should disabuse its mind of the idea that 

















THE BONE OF CONTENTION BUTTS IN. 


THE DoGs—* What has the bone got to say about what we do with it?” 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 





SERGIUS JULIEVITCH WITTE, 
Russia’s chief peace plenipotentiary, who 
displaces Muravieff on the commission. “I 
very much fear,” he says, “that the Japanese 
terms will be such that we shall be unable to 


Russia wants peace at any price... . Iam 
sure if I report that the conditions of Japan 
can not be accepted, Russia will accept the 
verdict and the Russian people will be ready 
to continue the war for years, if necessary.” 


This was on July 17, and the next day 
Baron Hayashi, the Japanese minister at Lon- 
don, took occasion to reply in such a blunt 
and public manner that the New York 77id- 
une declares that he “called” Mr. Witte’s 
“hand.” The Baron expressed his doubts as 
to the sincerity of Russia’s intention, and as- 
serted that “after the events of the past 
eighteen months, Japan puts faith only in ac- 
complished facts.” He reminded his inter- 
viewer that “practically the entire sum real- 
ized by the last two loans is unexpended,” and 
then intimated that Japan is willing and ready 
“to continue the war unless she gets suitable 
terms.” When it was suggested to the Baron 
that it was generally believed that the Japan- 
ese terms would be moderate, he displayed 
considerable irritation and surprise, and defi- 
antly replied : 








“I can not see where people get such an 
idea. The public evidently mistakes the Japanese for angels.” 


The next incident of note was the meeting of the Kaiser and the 
Czar off the island of Bjoerke on the Swedish coast on July 23. 
The public has been regaled with very )ittle news about this meet- 
ing that can be called authentic or reliable. But a daring corre- 
spondent for the New York papers, in speculating upon its cause 
and purpose, ventures to remark : 


“It is believed that the Kaiser, who undoubtedly is jealous of 
the rdle played by President Roosevelt in bringing about a peace 
conference, a réle which William naturally would have wished to 
play himself, and more than once has attempted to play, particu- 
larly as the accomplishment of peace must involve a reestablish- 
ment of the balance of power in the Pacific, was anxious to sound 
the Czar as to how far Russia is really prepared to go in the pres- 
ent negotiations....... 

“In diplomatic quarters not exactly friendly to Germany there 























THE ROAD TO PEACE. 
Russta—“ Hey, there, you—this is the road!” 


Japan—* Yes, I know, but I’m taking a short cut.” 
—Hager in the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer. 


HITCHES IN THE PEACE PROGRAM. 
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BARON KOMURA’S FAREWELL TO JAPAN. 


Group photograph of the guests at a farewell dinner given the Japanese peace plenipotentiary by the diplomatic corps at Tokyo and the officials of the Japanese 


Department of Foreign Affairs. 


is a disposition to suspect the German Emperor of trying to bring 
about an alliance between Germany and Russia, not only to 
block the attempt which Great Britain is believed to be making to 
isolate Germany through her understanding with France and the 
latter, perhaps, through an understanding with Russia, but for the 
mutual protection of the monarchical system. Emperor William 
is said to be fully alive to the fact that the revolution in Russia 
could easily be communicated to Germany, and it is reported that 
he is anxious for that reason to see that reforms are granted which 
will restore tranquillity in the territory of his eastern neighbor.” 


When Baron Komura, foreign minister and chief plenipotentiary 
of Japan, arrived in New York on July 25, he also condescended 
to make a few additions to the public store of information on the 
outcome of the peace negotiations. An official interpreter repre- 
senting the Baron freely discussed the whole Eastern situation to a 
New York 77mes reporter, and told him that Japan was anxious 
for peace, but would keep Saghalien and require $700,000,000o— 
the cost of the war to date—as an indemnity. He further dis- 
claimed that Japan has any desire to take the Philippines or to 
combine with the Chinese against the world, and he took particular 
pains to assure the public that his country would always entertain 
the most friendly and peaceful feelings toward the United States. 
In summing up Japan’s position and plans in the Orient he said: 

“In Japan we have a strong feeling of gratitude toward the 
American people, who have done so much for us. England is our 
ally, but we regard the United States as an ally without a treaty. 
There is no chance of any difficulty arising between your country 
and ours.” 

Such is the apparently unguarded manner in which two of the 
plenipotentiaries and other men whose influence is strong for peace 
or war are represented by reporters and newspaper correspondents 
as talking in advance about the results of the Peace Conference. 
What it all means nobody knows, but as the New York Evening 
Post remarks : 

“There is too much of this sort of talk. It is perfectly under- 
stood that when the plenipotentiaries exchange ideas at Portsmouth 
there will be a wide gap between bid and asked, but meantime 


there is no use in anticipating and perhaps compromising the in- 
evitable bargaining by vague controversy.” 


The Baron is indicated by an arrow. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST GRAFT IN MILWAUKEE. 


ILWAUKEE just now holds the attention of the press by 
its energetic exposure of graft and bribery in its municipal 
departments. “The slogan of what made Milwaukee famous is 
likely to need revision,” says one paper, “and the word ‘ graft’ 
substituted ;” and the Jacksonville (Fla.) 7zmes-Union remarks 
that “ Milwaukee will have to enlarge her jails to accommodate 
her grafters, until they equal her breweries in size.” This cam- 
paign against graft has been going on for about two years,and a 
large number of officials and others have been indicted. In all, 
about 250 indictments have been returned, implicating 100 per- 
sons. The grand jury now in session has returned 128 of the 250 
indictments, involving 33 persons, and more are expected. 

What seems to attract the most attention in the Milwaukee 
press is the fact that the local fire department has been dragged 
into the exposures. Thomas A. Clancy, chief of the fire depart- 
ment, W. E. Hanrahan, secretary of the department, and lesser 
members, have been indicted on the charge of perjury in testimony 
given before the grand jury regarding what became of a certain 
fund, raised by the firemen to influence legislators against a bill at 
Madison. Chief Clancy was custodian of the fund before he be- 
came chief. 

Naturally the Wisconsin papers are wrought up over these ex- 
posures. “ Where is it all going to end?” asks the Milwaukee 
Free Press. “Fraud and dishonesty permeate every department 
of the local government.” The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 
remarks that “even if the grand jury accomplishes nothing more 
important than it has already achieved, the remembrance of its 
sessions will long send chills coursing down the spines of grafters, 
and will deter many from grafting who might otherwise have been 
enticed to do wrong.” 


In reviewing the graft exposures in Milwaukee, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger says: 

“The epidemic of corruption began some time ago with the 
granting of street-railway franchises and extended to various pub- 
lic operations and contracts in the form of extortion, bribery, 
blackmail, and other forms of boodling. The indictments returned 
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on Saturday are typical of the situation generally. Leading ar- 
chitects are charged with bribing the supervisors in awarding con 
tracts for the new county hospital building. Of the fourteen mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Buildings and County Hospital, 
there are only five who are not charged-with having made illicit 
profit out of the operations. Desperate attempts were made in 
some instances to prevent witnesses from appearing before the 
grand jury, and indictments were returned against those who en- 
deavored to thwart justice in this manner. Supervisors, State 
senators, county officials and employees, contractors, real-estate 
men, architects figure in the prosecutions. Despatches from the 
scene of the campaign for civic purification say that two coura- 
geous and able district attorneys have grappled with the corrup- 
tionists, big and little, ‘ and just now the battle for civic honesty 
is being fought furiously.’ 

“The forms of the Milwaukee graft are familiar, but the activity 
of the law officers and the grand juries of the jurisdiction, and the 
effective awakening of the public conscience there against the 
grafters, have had few parallels in American municipal history. 
The demolishing assault made by District Attorney Folk upon the 
Missouri boodlers set the pace.” 


Another source of graft, which concerns Wisconsin, and which 
has been exciting considerable attention in that State, is the law 
which limits the kind of dictionary the State may furnish for use 
in the district schools to one publication. Therefore, under this 
law a monopoly of the dictionary supply is given to one publisher. 
The Milwaukee Free Press, which has been condemning this 
statute for a long time, says: 

“*Nhy should the State act as an exclusive agent of one diction- 
ary when school officials or librarians may prefer another? Why 
should the State, by act of the legislature, rule out all competition 
and create a monopoly in dictionaries, taking upon itself all the 
work of distribution and collection of the price? The law, in the 
first instance, was no doubt the result of the work of a skilful lobby, 
which has been careful to see that it was never disturbed. There 
is no more reason why there should be discrimination in dictiona- 
ries than in any other article of general use, and there is certainly 
no reason why the State should create such a monopoly... . 
School districts, State institutions, and State officers should be 
allowed to purchase the dictionary they prefer.” 


LOSSES IN THE CHICAGO TEAMSTERS’ 
STRIKE. 


HE teamsters’ strike which was called off on July 20 was, 
“with the exception of the Debs railway strike in 1894, the 
most serious industrial upheaval in which Chicago has ever been 
involved.” This is the opinion expressed by the Chicago 77zbune 
and agreed with by nearly all the other dailies of the city. From 
the data collected from the press reports we find that the strike 
lasted for 105 days, involved 4,620 teamsters, and necessitated the 
employment of 2,300 policemen and 3,400 deputy sheriffs for 
strike duty. The cost for this extra protection was $306,500 to the 
city and $100,000 to the county. Twenty-one persons were killed 
and 415 injured. The cost to the unions for strike benefits was 
$350,000, the loss to the teamsters in wages was $700,000, and it 
cost the employers $2,000,000 to break the strike. The shrinkage 
in wholesale, retail, and freight business to the city is estimated as 
high as $6,000,000. 

The strike at the start was avowedly a sympathetic act on the 
part of the teamsters in behalf of the seventeen locked-out gary 
ment workers whom they desired to have reinstated in their old 
positions. At least so all the labor leaders declared. But the 
Chicago Record-Herald takes a less friendly view in assigning the 
cause, and says: 


“The strike was begun without justification, was based upon a 
fraudulent pretense, was spread wantonly so as to injure many 
firms and persons who had no connection with the original contro- 
versy, was carried on as a criminal conspiracy and led to days of 
anarchy which were marked by the most brutal assaults and cruel 
murders. It is impossible to feel that any great number of work- 
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ingmen can look back upon the history without regret for the evil 
deeds and the evil policy.” 

The Chicago Chronicle believes that the strike “ was advised and 
engineered as a blackmailing scheme,” and points to the indict-- 
ment of a large number of labor leaders and co-conspirators to 
show that “labor unionism in this city was a mass of rottenness,” 
and that “fora little money any strike could be called or called 
off.” Zhe Chronicle, however, has been very severe in its arraign 
ment of the strikers throughout the disturbance. Other Chicago 
papers, while not overlooking the evidences of fraud and bribery, 
go no further than does Zhe Jnter Ocean, which says that “ the 
strike was begun without sound forethought and carried on with- 
out sound judgment of the situation by its leaders.” 

The end of the strike appears to have caused little or no stir. 
The Chicago Record-Hera/d asserts that “ its last days were made 
unpleasant by the fact that it was almost ignored by the employers 
against whom it had been declared.” It had been looked upon as 
moribund from the early part of May. On the third day of that 
month violence assumed such alarming proportions that Governor 
Deneen expected a call for State troops. On the tenth occurred 
the President’s stinging rebuke wherein he notified “ Boss” Shea 
that the Federal troops were behind the militia. About this same 
time the United States courts enjoined the strikers from interfering 
with the mail, while the grand jury of the county indicted a large 
number of strike leaders for conspiracy against Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Then Shea made charges of attempted bribery on the part 
of the employers. These incidents and the scandals which con- 
tinued to ensue are some of the factors which are mentioned as 
having helped to distract attention from the main issue and to turn 
public sympathy away from the strikers. The moral support of 
the city gradually went over to the side of the employers, who 
finally secured all the police protection necessary to guard the 
army of strike-breakers which they imported, and normal business 
conditions were restored. In general comment upon the situation, 
and in ascribing a reason for the defeat of the strikers, which was 
complete and overwhelming, the Chicago Record-Herald, just 
above quoted, says: 

“Then came the scandals of strikes called and settled on pay- 
ment of bribes. Indictments tollowed, that will be prosecuted by 
the Employers’ Association to the limit of the law. Among the 
indicted men is Shea, leader of the strike, the boss who called it 
and sought to steer it even after the grand jury had probed into 
his practises and thrown them up to dry in the sunlight. 

“With disgrace of this sort thrown upon the leaders, the mem- 
bers of the unions became dissatisfied. Time after time they tried 
to have the difficulties settled. Failing in this, great numbers of 
them deserted and took other jobs in order to get food for their 
families. The extravagances of the leaders and the necessity of 
engaging legal talent depleted the funds of the unions. No bene- 
fits were paid and strikers were turned away from headquarters 
without the stipend they were entitled to draw to sustain them 
while on walkout. Matters rose to such a climax that eventually 
the working members refused to pay their assessments to the strike 
funds, and the whole walkout of four thousand men was enervatcd 
by a lack of finances.” 


There seem to be no new lessons drawn from the Chicago team- 
sters’ strike. Charles Dold, president of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, is reported as saying that “the fight has demonstrated 
that the time is not ripe for the sympathetic strike.” Cornelius P. 
Shea, the president of the Teamsters’ Union and leader of the 
strike, claims to extract some sausfaction from the results, as he 
thinks that hereafter employers will arbitrate sather than fight the 
demands of working-men. J. V. Farwell, who was chairman of 
the action committee of the Employers’ Association, says, in sum- 
ming up the situation: 

“The greatest lesson of the strike is that unions in the future 
will use their power with greater wisdom. It will be many, years 
before the teamsters call another sympathetic strike in Chicago. 
The employers started in the fight actuated solely for the good of 
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the city, to protect the business interests from conditions that had 
become intolerable. The main points for which the employers 
fought were, primarily, for the right of a man to work and, sec- 
ondly, for the right of the employers to the free use of the streets. 
As good citizens they could do nothing else. Both of these points 
have been won.” 





AUGURIES OF THE ‘ BENNINGTON” 
DISASTER. 

HE fate of the gunboat Bennington and the facts that have 
become known since the explosion (considered in these col- 
umns last week) inspire the gloomiest forebodings in the newspa- 
pers as to the present condition of our navy, both in ships and in 
personnel. The naval lesson in the Bennington’s misfortune, say 
the dailies, is that we are building a big navy not only at an enor- 
mous expense, but, in the words of the Detroit “vee Press,“ at the 
expense of the efficiency of the war-ships in use.” Altho the press, 
generally, are reluctant, at this time, to place the blame for the dis- 
aster, and are anxiously awaiting the result of the naval inquiry 
under Admiral Goodrich, some of the newspapers are of the opin- 
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THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 


UNncLE SAM—“ And were there fatal explosions of men-of-war in your day?” 
SPIRIT OF PAUL JoNES—‘“‘ Yes, but in my experience they generally 
happened to the other fellow.” — Bradley in the Chicago News. 


ion that the explosion aboard the Bennington, which killed 62 men, 
was due to the inefficiency of the engineering department of the 
ship. Much has been said of late about the scarcity of experienced 
engineers in the United States Navy, and it is recalled that there 
is no longer a distinct class of engineer officers in the navy, that 
class having been eliminated by the personnel act of 1899. It is 
charged that the Bennington’s engine-room was not properly offi- 
cered, and that there was no one there with sufficient knowledge 
of boilers and engines. At the time of the accident, the press re- 
ports say, Ensign Charles T. Wade, whose service in the Naval 
Academy and the navy covers about eight years, was in charge, 
with not even a warrant officer to share the responsibility. 

“It is easier to get money out of Congress for showy new ships 
than for repairs to old ones,” says the Minneapolis 77ibune, which 
adds; “It is easier to get money for naval construction that en- 
riches contractors than for increase of naval force of officers and 
men to take care of them.” Admiral Melville, for a long time 
head of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, in his last annual re- 
port (1902), laid before Congress the evil results of the abolition of 
the corps of engineers; and in 1904 Admiral Rae, Melville’s suc- 
cessor, declared that “the present condition of engineering in the 
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navy is a cause of grave anxiety to all conversart with the subject.” 
The suggestion that there might be some connection between 
the disaster on the Bennington and the abolition of the engineer- 
ing corps seems to be 
gaining ground among 
naval authorities, and 
it is believed that the 
accident is likely to 
cause Congress to re- 
peal the personnel law 
of 1899. The Army and 
Navy Register (Wash- 
ington) is of the opinion 
that what the navy needs 
at present is a_ well- 
trained corps of engi- 
neers. It says: 


“We may never re- 
turn to a corps, for there 
séems to be a firmly 
rooted prejudice against 
such an organization for 
some reason which is 
generally withheld ; cer- 
tainly, the objections 
raised by the possible 
return to the old strife 
between the line and en- 
gineers should not stand in the way of obtaining for the service the 
best officers and the best men to be had on board a ship of war in 
the engine- and fire-rooms. It would be absurd to claim that the 
Bennington could have been spared the explosion which caused such 
loss of life if the navy were in possession of an engineer corps. 
No one is in a position to make such an assertion. But it remains 
a fact which no one will dispute, either, that the service is badly 
crippled for lack of specially trained naval engineers, whose place 
is but poorly taken by the so-called fighting engineer.” 








REAR-ADMIRAL C. F. GOODRICH, 


Commanding the Pacific station, who has charge 
of the inquiry into the Bennington affair. 


The American Syren and Shipping (New York) thinks it strange 
that the Government, which is so rigorous in its inspection of mer- 
chant vessels, should be so lax in regard to the efficiency of its 
own ships. It says: 


“The deplorable disaster on the United States war-ship Ben- 
nington could not have occurred on any merchant steamer; it 
would not have occurred 
had the navy system in 
regard to the care and 
operation of ships’ ma- 
chinery been half as 
good as that which ob- 
tains in any merchant 
service; it would not 
have been conceivable 
had a similar system in 
regard to engineers in 
charge on naval ships 
been in force as is main- 
tained in every mer- 
chant line. It may be 
further remarked that 
had the condition of the 
Bennington’s boilers, as 
reported, been known 
to exist on any mer- 
chant steamer no crew 
could have been got 
to stay on board of 
her. 

“It is certainly ex- 
traordinary that a Gov- 
ernment which imposes 
all sorts of stringent inspection requirements upon merchant ves- 
sels does not in its department of the navy exact similar efficiency. 
One not infrequently hears of a merchant steamer putting back to 

















COMMANDER LUCIEN YOUNG, 
Who commanded the Besnington. 
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port when a day or so out because some flaw has been discovered 
in the engines or machinery and repairs have become necessary to 
insure safety, but one never hears in this generation of a boiler 
€xplosion.” : 


TROUBLES OF THE CANAL COMMISSION. 


HE frequent changes of officials and employees connected 
' with the Isthmian Canal Commission seem to have inspired 
the press with an idea that the start which has been made in “ dig- 


ging the big ditch” has not been altogether creditable to the 


American people, re- 
nowned as thev are for 
carrying large  enter- 


prises through to an 
easy and successful ter- 
The Balti- 
more Sz (Ind.) attrib- 
utes the trouble to “ yel- 
low jack” and “red 
tape.” Judge James D. 
Youmans, a former In- 
terstate 


mination. 


Commerce 
Commissioner, openly 
charges that the bad 
beginning is due to the 
interference of the trans- 
continental railway com- 
panies. Interviews with 
refugees landing in New 
York indicate that the 
complaint generally 
heard in Panama is that 


Who succeeds Mr. Wallace as chief engineer the 
of the Panama Canal. Mr. Shonts says he is 
not only “an engineer of unquestioned ability” 
but “a leader of men, a man who knows how to 
drive, what to expect from his subordinates, and 
how to enlist their enthusiasm and support.” 











JOHN F. STEVENS, 
responsible head 
officers keep away from 
the isthmus and leave 
the management. of 
affairs to incompetent 
lieutenants, who do not give enough care to the health and com- 
fort of the men under them. ° 
But President Roosevelt takes a hopeful view of the situation 
and seems to think that the discouraging news is based almost en- 
tirely upon the exaggerations of disgruntled employees, whom, he 
declares, are no better than deserters. Thus, in his address deliv- 
ered at the meeting of the physicians of Long Island, he said: 


“I am happy to say that the work is being admirably done, and 
I am particularly glad 
to have this chance of 
saying it. Now and then 
some alarmist report 
will come from Panama. 
Just a couple of weeks 
ago there seemed to be a 
succession of people com- 
ing up from Panama, 
each one of whom had 
some tale or other to tell. 

“You will always find 
in any battle, even if it is 
a victorious battle, that 
in the rear you meet a 
number of gentlemen who 
are glad that they are not 
at the front; who, if they 
have unfortunately got- 
ten at the front, have 
come away, and who jus- 
tify their absence from the front by telling tales of how every 
thing has gone wrong there.” 




















DRASTIC MEASURES MAY BECOME NECES 
SARY TO KEEP CANAL EMPLOYEES ON THE 
ISTHMUS. 

—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zagée 


Some other men connected with the canal work, however, are 
inclined to believe that the President's application of the standards 
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of war to ditch digging is a little too severe for this industrial age. 
They remark that clerks and laborers who do not care to remain 
on the isthmus will not be deterred from giving up their jobs 
through the fear of being called “deserters”; and so the belief 1s 
growing that something affirmative must be done in the way of 
attracting and holding an American population in Panama, if the 
digging of the canal is to be a success. A writer in the Baltimore 
News, who hides his identity under the title “ An Official of the 
Canal Commission,” boldly declares that in order to entice the 
necessary number of workmen from the United States, the Canal 
Zone must be made “ wide open,” with all the social features of life 


in Western mining communities. His words are as follows: 


“The suggestion may give many good people in this country a 
shock, but I do not believe that the construction work on the isth- 
mus will move along satisfactorily until the Zone is thrown ‘ wide 
open,’ in the sense of the term as it is applied to any of the big 
American towns. The tens of thousands of men who will labor 
there when the great project is once fully under way will need rec- 
reation, as those who are now digging do. There are at present 
practically no diversions within striking distance, and, as | have 
said before, the men have too much time in which to think of 
themselves. I suppose this phase of the situation will adjust itself 
in due course of time, unless there be an outcry from the moral 
sentiment here at home, that does not appreciate the necessity of 








THE MAIN OBSTRUCTION AT PANAMA. 


GENTLEMAN IN THE BACKGROUND—" Sam, here’s an engineering problem 
for you. If it ’ll take ten years to cut through Culebra, how many years will it 
take to cut through me?” —Keppler in Puck (New York). 


meeting human nature on its own ground when confronted by con- 
ditions such as stare us in the face on the isthmus.” 

The tone of the press in commenting upon this plan shows 
clearly that this country will not tolerate the idea of making Pan- 
ama like the region “east of Suez. . 
Thus 


. where there ain’t no ten 
commandments.” the Washington /os¢ satirically re- 


marks: 


“We see now why France made such a miserable failure at 
Panama. She did not meet human nature on its own ground 
She provided work and wages, but overlooked the fact that recre- 
ation is the great problem in canal work. The establishment of a 
vast Monte Carlo in the Canal Zone will work wonders. Let there 
be plenty of saloons, hurdy-gurdies, dives, and other ‘ social feat 
ures of the great mining camps.’ Let the Zone be wide open to 
the cutthroats, gamblers, fugitives, and blacklegs of the world. 
Would not such a policy attract population? Would not the poor 
canal-digger find surcease of sorrow with these gay devotees of 
pleasure? He would, in contempt of question. Not only would 
he be contented to remain, but others would flock to the free and 
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frolicsome Zone. Yellow fever would not deter nor mosquitoes 
appal the people who are waiting for the institution of such a para- 
dise. 

“We feel sure that everybody will be interested in the details of 
this plan to provide recreation on the isthmus. Will the commis- 
sion own and operate the ‘ joints,’ or will it merely collect license 
fees from saloons, gambling-houses, and the palaces of pleasure? 
How wide open will the Zone really be? What will be the code 
of morals, and wherein will it differ from the code in the other 
colonies of the United States?” 


Chairman Shonts, however, admits that “something” must be 
done “ in the way of providing recreation for employees.” Accord- 
ingly he has organized a “ Welfare Department,” with Mr. W. E. 
C. Nazro, architect and landscape gardener, and Mr. Edward A. 
Moffett, a “ Civic Federation” man, in charge. With these men, 
says Mr. Shonts: 


“we are going to provide tennis courts, baseball parks, and 
perhaps fields for such other athletic sports as are suited to the 
climate. These opportunities for wholesome open-air exercise 
and amusement will be especially valuable and welcome to the 
clerical force, and others whose work is largely sedentary. We 
intend, also, to have club-houses erected, with every facility for 
reading and for all kinds of games and indoor amusements. In 
connection with these clubs and their various rooms, there will be 
reasonable opportunity for men to spend money in a proper way, 
who wish to do so.” 


PORTO RICO’S DEMAND FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 


N the convention which assembled in San Juan, Porto Rico, 


on July 25 and memorialized Congress with a view to bring- 
ing about sweeping changes in the insular government, there were 
delegates from all except one of the sixty-six municipalities in the 
island. These delegates, thus representing almost the entire pop- 
ulation, voted unanimously for the desired change in their govern- 
ment. This unanimity of action leads the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.) to believe that the Porto Ricans “ resent being part of a na- 
tion governed by the people for the people, and yet being ruled in 
an autocratic way.” In further comment 7he Post satirically re- 
marks that “ that sullen, old-caught people declines to thank heav- 
en for the blessings of American Government as administered 
trom Washington.” 

And in truth the Porto Ricans appear to be exceedingly discon- 
tented with their condition, if the memorial adopted by the San 
Juan convention expresses the public feeling. As reported by the 
New York 7Zimes (Ind. Dem.), this memorial deplores the fact 
that “the preponderance of power still rests with an executive 
council composed of heads of departments appointed by President 
Roosevelt,” men who “arrive here knowing nothing of the lan- 
guage, customs, or needs of the country.” The memorial then 
asks for these amendments to the Foraker law: 


“ First—The organization of an Insular Senate, to be composed 
of two Senators each from seven districts in place of the executive 
council. 

“ Second—That the proposed Senate and the House possess the 
same privileges granted to the House under the Foraker law. 

“Third—That the Secretary of Porto Rico, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Treasurer, the Auditor, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the Commissioner of the Interior continue in their present 
offices under present titles, but that they form no part of the ex- 
ecutive council. 

“ Fourth —That the officers named be appointed by the Gover- 
nor, with the consent of the Insular Senate, and not by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


The New York Suwa (Ind.) says that the memorial “is a very 
natural protest against government by men who are in every way, 
excepting political form, aliens and strangers.” The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) takes an equally friendly view of the situation and 
expresses the opinion that “ the changes in the insular government 
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asked for by the convention seem moderate.” Says this paper in 
further comment: 


“The Porto Ricans do not seek any radical alteration in their 
present constitutional or political relations with the United States. 
They do not suggest admission to the Union as a State. They 
do not ask to have Porto Rico made a Territory. They do not 
urge Congress to allot them a delegate—altho one branch of Con- 
gress not long ago approved a measure conferring the powers and 
title of delegate on Porto Rico’s resident commissioner. The 
convention does not seek in any way to undermine the political 
status created by the Foraker act. It merely pleads for an en- 
largement of the right to local self-government. It wants to have 
the same measure of internal autonomy as Hawaii now enjoys, 
without demanding the constitutional recognition volunteered to 
the Hawaiians. 

“The chief modification urged is a transformation of the upper 
legislative branch—the executive council—into a dona fide Senate, 
elected as the Hawaiian Senate is, and not appointed from Wash- 
ington. This body consists at present of twelve members. Five 
of them are Porto Ricans and seven are Americans—the Governor 
of the island and the six members of hiscabinet. The convention 
wants to have an elective Senate of fourteen members. In addi- 
tion, it wishes to have the minor insular officers appointed, not by 
the President, but by the Governor-—the right of confirmation be- 
ing at the same time vested in the insular Senate. These changes 
would throw the control of local affairs largely into the hands of 
the Porto Ricans themselves, altho, retaining the veto power, the 
Governor would still dominate, and under the Foraker act Con- 
gress can absolutely nullify any legislation which it thinks il 
advised or dangerous.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WILL the loss of that $20,000 a year “‘ retainer” remind Mr. Depew of a fumay 
story ?—Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 


Mr. Root considers a government position a stepping-stone to fame; Mr. 
Wallace, to fortune.— The Los Angeles Express. 


CHINA is given to understand that the peace envoys can rob her just as well 
when she is not present.— The Washington Post. 


IF conditions are as bad as reported in Panama, there should be less objection 
to sending a lot of our politicians down there.— The Washington Post. 


JOHN PAUL JONEs at one time was in the Russian navy, but as that was over 
100 years ago it can not reflect upon his fame.— The Chicago News. 


CHICAGO newspaper remarks: “ After all, we are a simple people.” Must 
have been reading the life insurance revelations. The New York Herald. 


Ir does seem like the great weakness of the Russian empire lies in the fact that 
it can not mobilize troops like it can mobilize mobs.— 7’he Atlanta Journal. 


It is possible that Wisconsin and Indiana passed those anti-cigarette laws just 
to keep District-Attorney Jerome from lecturing in those States.—The Wash- 
ington Post. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has received eight LL.D.’s this year. He is said to 
prize them almost as much as his collection of cinnamon bear pelts.— 7‘he 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Just as soon as Mr. Westinghouse proved that he had invented a device that 
would prevent fatalities in cases of collision, he was picked out as a director of 
the Equitable.— 7he Washington Post. 


As an evidence of a desire for economy, the Equitable folks are going to cut 
salaries until some of their officials will draw no more than a mere President of 
the United States. The Washington Post. 


SoME years must elapse before this country can undertake to reciprocate Glas- 
gow’s courtesy in offering street railway suggestions with some hints on how to 
conduct insurance.— The Washington Star. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is working hard to prevent a battle between Oyama 
and Linevitch, and Linevitch is heartily assisting him by getting out of the way 
as rapidly as possible.— The Atlanta Journal. 


“ WE shouldall try to show the best side,” said Mr. John D. Rockefeller to his 
Bible class. That’s all that is necessary in Mr. Rockefeller’s case,as Miss Tar- 
bell will attend to the worst side.— The Washington Post. 


SECRETARY TAFT is quoted as saying that he was not angry when he wrote 
that letter to Engineer Wallace. It would be interesting to see one of Mr. Taft’s 
letters written when he was really angry.— The Kansas City Journal. 


THE average insurance company considers persons of medium build the best 
risks. The average man who wants insurance is not quite clear yet as to what 
kind of a company he considers the best risk.—7he Denver Republican. 


A New York man has been sent to the asylum for claiming he was the peace- 
maker between Japan and Russia. Hardly fair to send one man to an asylum 
and throw bouquets at another man for harboring a similar delusion.— 7TA¢ 
Washington Post. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE INSINCERE MORAL 
IN LITERATURE. 


HAT is most reprehensible in the modern “drama with a 
lesson,” ~f which we have had so much this past season, 
complains a writer in The Evening Post, is not so much the im- 
‘morality of the characters as the artistic immorality of the authors. 
“The puppets may be very free, indeed, but the writers have 
shown themselves disingenuous—which is even worse.” .As a rule, 
contends this critic, the dramatist throws a sop to the public con- 
science in the last act, without regard for the logic either of art or 
of life. For the real wages of sin they offer a melodramatic sub- 
stitute. “That a play tends to make vice attractive is a serious 
enough charge against any work on the English stage; but what 
shall be said of the creative insincerity which would wrench the 
teaching of a plainly insalubrious play into a homily?” To quote 
further: 


“Four acts very much on earth and a saintly epilogue in the 
improvised paradise—that is the formula which English dramatists 
and their American imitators have worked upon to the detriment 
both of good faith and good art. Obvious concessions to accepted 
standards of morality just before the curtain falls will scarcely 
atone for two hours of detailed and analytical exposition of the fact 
that virtue isa bore. The apology is tardy and mechanical, and 
very seldom succeeds in effacing the impression that the playwright 
is sincere only when he is wicked, but that when he is good he is 
tired. 

“Out of mere respect for the intellectual integrity of his audi- 
tors he ought not to stoop to such transparent subterfuge. The 
honest but impatient earnestly protest, ‘If you want to study pas- 
sion and degeneracy, study passion and degeneracy, and we will 
let evolution settle the quarrel, but don’t sugar your pill for us with 
quite that air of perfunctory boredom.’ After all, most of us are 
clever enough to seize the elementary fact that a woman reforming 
without cause is, artistically at least, as immoral as the woman 
sinning under provocation, and that virtue which depends for its 
preservation on the opportune arrival of a messenger-boy with a 
telegram, is, strictly speaking, scarcely virtue at all.” 


Nor is there greater consolation, continues the writer, to be de- 
rived from plays where the author, instead of smoothing things 
out happily, makes up his mind to be really severe with his mis- 
guided heroine, and in the name of justice puts her todeath. Of 
this device we read: 


“ There, says he, planting his foot on the prostrate form of his 
victim, somewhere in the fifth act, behold the wages of sin. But 
there is this fatal defect about the wages of sin, that often you can 
not distinguish them from the wages of martyrdom or the wages 
of sacrifice to a sublime conception of duty. St. Cecilia dies and 
Antigone dies, and the second Mrs. Tanqueray dies, and wherein 
is the difference? Indeed, far from punishing transgression, the 
‘playwright, in making death its consequence, has perhaps glorified 
it, made it an eternal truth and invested it with a glamour that would 
be sufficient in itself to impel us of the clan of the commonplace, 
whose lives are undisturbed by spiritual cataclysms, and whose 
deaths are only incidental, to embrace it for the very eminence it 
lends. There is undeniably a splendid sweep about self-abandon- 
mentewhich makes of resultant death a little thing only or a very 
beautiful thing; and in either case the moral fails. 

“The trouble is that the dramatist, either because he does not 
believe in the theory at all, or because he is not sufficiently inter- 
ested in this part of his theme, makes the death which is the wages 
of sin a bald physical death instead of a moral death—or better 
still, an esthetic death. It would seem to be a fair deduction, that 
if you make sin beautiful, the only way you can frighten us from 
practising it, if you are really bent on doing it, is to make the 
wages ugly, and overwhelmingly ugly. But here is where your 
author fails you. On the portrayal of an unconventional instinct 
he will bring to bear devotion and skill, observation, insight, analy- 
sis; he will find you the original spark, nurse it, test it, watch it 
grow until it has attained the climatic fury he is after; and then he 
loses interest. Ah, well, let her infant brother come in just in the 
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nick of time, or let her shoot herself, or something ; anything that 
will bring out the necessary commercial fact that virtue triumphs, 
or that the wages of sin is death. And thus the realist becomes 
melodramatic just at the point where, if he were sincere in his 
thesis, his best powers of veristic portraiture ought to come into 
play—when the emotional reaction has set in, when the fires of 
passion have begun to die out, when things grow chill and gray, 
and your real wages of sin, if such there be, make their appear- 
ance. Not death and the resulting apotheosis should be the dram- 
atist’s reward for the wicked, but a dreary commonplaceness of 
outlawry that shall be more dispiriting than the conventionality 
from which the protagonists have sought escape, a process of 
moral enervation, a steady degeneration into indifference, into in- 
ertia, into nothingness.” 


Ibsen, remarks this critic, shows the wages of sin at work in the 
hospital, and the Russians do the same ; “ but the lesson,” he con- 
cludes, “ might be demonstrated with equal force at a late break- 
fast-table.” 


THOMAS HARDY AS AN OPTIMIST. 


OST readers of Thomas Hardy might feel that to associate 

the idea of optimism with the name of the great Wessex 
novelist would be to formulate a paradox. This paradox, never- 
theless, Prof. E. S. Bates, of Oberlin College, defends with an 
earnest and ingenious pen. Writing in 7he /nternational Journal 
of Ethics (July), Professor Bates classifies optimism under two 
heads, as “docile optimism” and “heroic optimism.” The latter 
he attributes to Thomas Hardy, in common with Ibsen, Zola, and 
Tolstoy. As representatives of “docile optimism” he names 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Sidney Lanier, Walt Whitman, and Will- 
iam Dean Howells. After discussing “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” Professor Bates claims that “ the weakness to be found in 
Hardy’s view, if there be weakness anywhere, lies in his extreme 
idealism, in his assertion of purity of purpose as the sole criterion 
of purity of deed, and in his intense faith in the existence of this 
spiritual purity in spite of bodily defilement.” In this instance, 
he continues, ‘Thomas Hardy is not too pessimistic, but too op- 


timistic for us all to follow him.” To quote more fully Professor 


Bates’s general contention : 


“With the view of the docile optimist we in America are thor- 
oughly familiar. Sometimes it has appeared among us arrayed in 
the gaudy garments of materialism, sometimes it has robed itself 
in the beautiful white drapery of transcendentalism. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson taught us the doctrine in such winning form as raised our 
souls to the heaven of his own belief; Sidney Lanier sang in lyric 
strains of triumph the same faith when he told how, wandering 
over the whole world, love seeks in vain for hell; Walt Whitman 
taught us in his franker fashion that every human motive or emo- 
tion is a motive or emotion for good ; and, finally, our greatest lit- 
erary force of the day, Mr. William D. Howells, in his complete 
creed of the conventional and commonplace, stands for docile op- 
timism without limit. ...... 

“The conventionality and conservatism and self-satisfaction of 
much of our American writing is becoming apparent. The truth 
is evident that docile optimism purchases its vigor at the price of 
abstraction. Its courage is largely due to ignorance. Beauty pure 
and undefiled is not the beauty which is found in this world; it is 
not the beauty which shall be significant to lives of spiritual toil 
and struggle; like Owen Warland’s artificial butterfly in Haw- 
thorne’s story, it is useless to mankind. So the nobility of truth 
is not a real nobility if it merely fondles the accepted children of 
thought and rejects those outcast ideas that are wrestling in the 
vulgar arena with hard-to-be-worsted doubts and questionings. 
. . . But in American literature of the day one who is earnestly 
seeking light upon social or ethical or artistic problems finds it 
not. He finds not even seriousness or courage or that open-minded- 
ness dependent upon courage.” 


For heroic optimism, says Professor Bates, we must turn to the 
literatures of Russia and France and Germany and England. 
There we will find “ that grim determination which strives to learn 
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thoroughly the: hazards and real possibilities of life, and then 
meets them as best it can.” He continues: 


“ This is that fighting-for-optimism which is earnest in its search 
for truth and faith and holiness—so earnest that it dare not pass 
by any scene of suffering and death or overlook one act of sin or 
evil in the world; for it seeks not a surface peace of repose, or of 
tranquillity, or of consolation, but that abiding peace which dwells 
in the ultimate deeps of truth; a peace in which the murderer and 
the prostitute shall share and in whose light the world shall be 
redeemed. Nothing less than this will the fighter-of-optimism ac- 
cept. He must wrest his hope from the darkest places where its 
very opposite seems to be enthroned; honor and purity must be 
found based firm as eternal nature in the very character of human- 
ity. .. . The works of the fighter-for-optimism are not always 
* pleasant’ reading. Ibsen, Zola, Tolstoy, and Hardy rarely over- 
flow with the milk-and-honey of traditional cheerfulness. Moral 
cowards and mental invalids in search of easy-going consolation 
will find little here to soothe their troubled 
breasts. On the other hand, those who wish 
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whose manhood speaks to us through his spontaneous pictures of 
life more entirely than in his reflective remarks, I certainly call not 
a pessimist but an optimist, for he shows a worthy humanity, true 
to itself, unconquered by destiny, sanctified by love. This love, 
you say, brings no reward? How could it bring ulterior reward, 
a good beyond itself, when it is itself the final good?” 


AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT IN PAINTING. 


i the art of Mr. Whistler and of Mr. Sargent a writer in the 

London Academy claims to detect two differing manifestations 
of “ American temperament.” It may be doubted, he says, wheth- 
er the difference between Whistler's art and the art of Mr. Sargent 
“is greater than the difference between a Northerner and a South- 
erner.” That these two are the greatest and most distinctive 
painters America has yet produced, says the writer, few will deny ; 
° and many “may be willing to go further and 





to face life as it is, to be aroused to its real 
problems, and to shrink from none, those to 
whom a tale of wo is sufficient incentive to 
activity, and the realization of human love 
sufficient reward, even as it was to the men of 
old, these may find in our bravest modern 
writers leaders in the struggle of life. And 
among the foremost of the brave, among the 
most heroic of heroic optimists must be num- 
bered Thomas Hardy.” 


Professor Bates admits Hardy’s “radical 
religious pessimism,” but claims for him, 
nevertheless, a kind of ethical optimism. 
The Celestial City of Faith, says the Pro- 
fessor, is not to be reached but through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Doubt: 

“Into this valley we must ride boldly if we 
seek to follow Thomas Hardy. In its gloom 


lurk more hideous enemies than mere relig- 
ious foes. Monsters of social ignorance and 








concede that Mr. Sargent’s art bears the im- 
press of his nationality.” We quote further: 


“To speak in the language of his country- 
men Mr. Sargent is a regular ‘ hustler’ in 
paint, who gets ‘right there’ without the 
slightest hesitation. In his painting are all 
the qualities we admire in the American man 
of business. He is sure, wonderfully sure; 
he goes straight to the point, and he is rarely 
reticent as to the result. There is exuberant 
self-confidence in every one of his dashing 
brush-strokes. He is quick, alert, forcible, 
decisive. We watch him rapidly striding 
from success to success with something of the 
wonder and respectful envy with which we 
follow the career of a New York multi-mil- 
lionaire. 

“ How far this thing which Mr. Sargent and 
his compatriot millionaires have in common is 
nationality or personality, is a matter not easy 
to decide,., The. analysis of national character 








social crime, monsters of man’s sin and 
woman’s shame crouch there. For most of 


MR. THOMAS HARDY, 


is largely a‘ question. of arithmetic, an at- 
tempt to find the greatest common multiple 


us the need is that we ride fast through the An exponent, contends Prof. E. S. Bates,of Of a. nuniber of varying, distinct, and contra- 
grim vale and glance but scantily at the fear- that “heroic optimism” which “strives to dictory individualities. Let one look dil- 
ful shapes along the way. But in the very  [ea™ thoroughly the hazards and real possi- jgently enough and he will find all sorts of 


midst of their horror Thomas Hardy has built 
his hut, and during thirty years has lingered 
among them, scanning in their lair these monsters of crag and 
cavern that none have dared to track since the greatest of the 
Elizabethans died three centuries ago. Whoso denies the worth 
of Thomas Hardy let him likewise dare to explore the valley of 
the shadow and bring us a truer report of its meaning !” 


can,’ 


And again: 


“ Hardy is a true immanentalist. In reflective moments he sor- 
rows over nature’s purposelessness, but none the less he watches 
her least movement with an ever-insistent love. Have we not 
here a first vague step away from the darkness of his religious pes- 
simism? Nature may be soulless and terrible, but yet in whole 
and in part’she is to us full of beauty and interest and meaning. 
Such a view of nature is not radically optimistic, perhaps, but 
neither is it radically pessimistic... .... f 

“ Hardy is not so childish as to believe in any possibilities of hu- 
man perfection—and even Tess, the saintliest of them all, feels the 
force of sensual temptation. None the less I think a fair reader 
will realize that human nature, as seen through Hardy’s eyes, is 
redeemed by its power of human love. To be sure this love, even 
when exalted to its highest form ot self-sacrifice, seldom seems to 
produce the conventionally expected results in mitigating human 
sorrow. On the contrary we must grant that the world for Hardy 
is not a world where permanent happiness and tranquillity are gen- 
erally attainable. Misery is all about us, and increase of love in- 
evitably brings increase of suffering. Does this view make Hardy 
after alla pessimist? In his own eyes, I grant, he is probably a 
pessimist, for in his metaphysical side-remarks the note of despair 
is beyond question often sounded. The deeper Hardy, however, 


bilities of life,and then meets them as best it 


nationalities in any one nation. We should 
be chary, then, of branding as American, 
characteristics which distinguish only a small section of the in- 
habitants of New York and Chicago. If we say that Mr. Sargent 
is a typically American painter, we merely mean that parallels 
may be drawn between hig@pt.and the characteristics of the type 
of American with whonm.wewm England are most familiar.” 


With a little more trouble, continues the writer, one might hope to 
show that Whistler also was‘4 typically American painter, “to draw 
a parallel between his art and the characteristics of an American 
with whom we are less familiar, the reserved, dignified, low voiced 
seigneur from the Southern States.” Two qualities, we read, both 
artists have in common, namely, “ courageous daring and nervous 
energy.” The energy is “as rigorously restrained in a Whistler as 
it is emphatically expressed in a Sargent.” Adopting yet another 
classification, the English critic describes Mr. Sargentas Teutonic, 
Mr. Whistler as Celtic. Of the latter he goes on to say: 


“It is interesting to know that Whistler inherited a strong strain 
of Irish blood from his father, of Scotch from his mother. But 
without knowing anything of his parentage, one might have dis- 
cerned his Celtic temperament in his art. Celtic art and Celtic 
thought have ever been characterized by a certain reticence. The 
Celt does not demand attention; he waits for it to be given. And 
when that attention has been given, he often makes a deeper im- 
pression on the memory than the Teuton with his more stentorian 
voice. Never in his portraits, his nocturnes, or in his etchings, 
does Whistler force himself upon our notice. He does not shout 
across a gallery tous. If we like to pass him by, we may. He 
will not stretch a finger to stop us. But if we wait—then, like a 
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true Celt, he gives himself to us wholly, and transports us intoa 
fairy land of common things transfigured. All that he sees, be 
they. the commonest objects imaginable, he invests with a halo of 
poetic mystery, and expresses in a language at once simple and 
subtle—simple by reason of its direct emotional appeal, subtle by 
reason of its profound penetration. In all this Whistler shows his 
Celtic: temperament, and his painting has the virtues of Chateau- 
briand’s prose. Finally, Whistler has that sense of the world’s 
sorrow from which the Celt is rarely free. A sweet melancholy 
pervades all his paintings as it does the greatest Celtic literature. 


Carrying the comparison still farther, he writes: 


“Wholly different is the temperament of Mr. Sargent, who is as 
emphatic as Whistler is reticent. He calls us with the trumpet 
notes of the great Teutonic thinkers, and we can not choose but 
come. There is no denying his vehemence ; we can no more es- 
cape looking at his paintings than we can escape hearirg of 
Goethe and Schopenhauer. His art is as militant as Whistler's 
is mystical, as analytic as Whistler’s is intuitive. 


MASSENET’S NEW ‘** MOZARTIAN” OPERA. 


RATHER bold and unusual experiment in grand opera, ac- 
cording to French musical critics, is the new work by the 


leading contemporary French composer, Massenet. It isa light 


comic-romantic opera entitled “ Cherubin,” and is a sort of contin- 

















M. JULES MASSENET. 


His latest work, “ Cherubin,” a sort of continuation of Mozart’s “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” arouses interest as a bold and unusual experiment in grand opera. 


uation of Mozart’s ‘‘ Les Noces de Figaro.” Its modesty prevents 
it fsom being regarded as a challenge to the great master, and it is 
rather treated as a graceful tribute and a frank imitation of an 
original and really inimitable gty le. 

In “ The Marriage of Figaro,” one of the characters is Cherubino, 
the roguish but reserved and tactful page. This page becomes the 
hero of Massenet’s opera. He has grown since we first met him. 
He is now a young officer, a sentimental, gay, frivolous, light- 
hearted cavalier who is ambitious to follow in the footsteps of 
Don Juan. 

The opera has been produced with success at Monte Carlo and 
at the Paris Opéra Comique. The book was written by F. de 
Croisset and Henri Cain, poets and playwrights, and in brief the 


plot, condensed from the account in Ze Figaro, is as follows: 


Cherubin, the youthful officer who has just won his spurs, is cele- 
brating his promotion. He has arranged a festival and, to make 
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the occasion especially brilliant, he has invited the famous dancer 
of the royal opera at Madrid, the court’s favorite, Ensoleillad. 
Every one loves and admires Cherubin—the aristocrats, the com- 
mon people, the ladies and the peasant girls, alike. He has, how- 
ever, three sullen enemies, a duke, a count, and a baron, who are 
jealous of him and who fear the results of his conquering audacity. 
He has, in truth, made love to the countess, the baroness, and 
other ladies, including Mina, the ingénue. To all of them he has 
addressed verses—the same verses, unfortunately, which fact at 
once produces an amusing complication. 

The verses then fall into the hands of the count, who becomes 
furious. The countess hardly dares deny that she had received 
them, but the modest Nina recites them as proof that they were 
meant for her, and the count dismisses his suspicion. 

Meantime Cherubin falls a victim to the charms of the dancer, 
Ensoleillad, who at first, attracted by his dash and gallantry, is 
disposed to reciprocate. Soon, however, she receives special 
marks of royal favor and distinction, and the poor Cherubinis dis- 
carded without a word or gesture. The radiant dancer does not 
even notice him. 

Her very transitory favor, however, had excited the jealousy of 
the duke, and Cherubin is forced to fight a duel. Misunderstand- 
ings involve him in two other duels, and altogether his position is 
not an enviable one. At last, however, the faithful and compara- 
tively humble Nina comes to the rescue. Cherubin turns to her, 
the duels are prevented, and she is glad to accept what remains of 
his “ wounded and bleeding heart.” Cherubin will marry, but will 
he be loyal and true, or will he continue his amorous intrigues and 
adventures? The last phrases of the opera leave this question un- 
answered. 


Massenet’s score is praised by the critics as full of grace, vivac- 
ity, and fluent melody. The music is suggestive of Mozart’s style, 
tho the orchestration is modern, richer, and more sonorous and 
sustained. There is much poetic love-music in the second act, and 
the whole third act is bright, captivating, and spirited. The over- 
ture is conceived in the strictly classical style, however. The clo- 
sing scene is directly borrowed from “ Don Giovanni,” in recogni- 
tion of the inspiration and debt Massenet admittedly owes Mozart. 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


The Drama and the Censorship in Russia.—It 
appears to have been decided that, whatever concessions may be 
made to the press and the book publishers, the censorship of 
drama shall undergo no radical change in Russia. The St. Peters- 
burg Viedomosti, a semi-liberal organ with a distinctive “ western ” 
tendency, deplores the anomalous condition of the stage and dram- 
aturgy in its country. The managers, it says, complain of the 
dearth of good plays and the banal, conventional, flat, and unprof- 
itable subjects of the plays submitted to them ; but who is to blame? 
But hundreds 
of them perish in the red ink of the censors, and scores are emas- 


asks the paper, and it goes on to say: “ No plays? 


culated, devitalized, and spoiled, in any artistic view, by the ‘ con- 
ditional approvals, the excisions, and emendations,’ of the same 
functionaries. What the theater needs is free, open air—the free- 
dom to do its proper, invigorating, stimulating work. The true, 
inspired word, when uttered in the theater is mightier than in the 
press; where the publicist is a mere physician the playwright is a 
surgeon.” The Movostz, in full sympathy with this, gives several 
instances of the censors’ revision and editing of plays, and says 
that if the whole truth could be told, derision and incredulous 
amazement would be generally expressed. Some rural officials, 
for exafple, may not be presented on the stage at al’. In one 
play the proprietor of 2 mill was represented as cheating his work- 
men, and this was ordered changed. Censors blue-pencil every- 
thing which they imagine reflects discredit on the Government ur 
offends orthodox religion and moral propriety. Even when plays 
are “passed,” they may be ordered withdrawn for extraneous po- 
litical reasons, as was done in the case of Gorky’s latest play, 
“The Summer Cottagtrs ” The sins of the playwrights are visited 


upon perfectly “sound ” plays, lest the former should acquire too- 
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much influence and popularity. How can the honest, artistic 
drama prosper in such an atmosphere? ask the newspapers named. 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


LITERATURE AS AN AID TO INDUSTRY. 


OHN FISKE, in one of his essays, tried to show the superior- 
J ity of Greek over American civilization by citing Herodotus 
reading his history to the crowds gathered for the Olympic games, 
and then asking if we could imagine Mr. Parkman, for example, 
holding the attention of the crowd at an American race-track or 
baseball game by reading aloud from his historical writings. We 
discover an article in the New York Bookman, however, which 
suggests that in the case of Cuba Mr. [iske’s striking comparison 
might lose some of its effectiveness. Mr. James H. Collins, the 
author of the article, tells us that virtually every large cigar fac- 
tory in Havana has one or more paid readers whose business it is 
to read aloud for three hours a day to the /abaguervos while they 
work. These readers are em- 
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of meager education, but others are of marked intelligence and 
ability. Secretary Morua, of the Cuban Senate, was formerly a 
reader, and Sefior Ambrosio Borges, one of the orators of the 
Cuban House, was sent to the legislature from the reader's box. 
Sefior Victor Mufioz is not only a reader in the Cabafias factory, 
but one of the editors of -/ A/undo,a Havana daily paper, and 
head of the information bureau of the Cuban Senate. He has read 
in Havana sixteen years. The reader’s position has natural ad- 
vantages for an ambitious man capable of making opinion, even 


tho choice of reading is so largely in the hands of the cigar- 
makers.” 


WANDERING FROM THE SUBJECT 
RECOMMENDED. 


N R. HOWELLS, from the “ Editor’s Easy Chair” of Har- 

pers Magazine, after disposing of the author who com- 
plains of a dearth of subjects with the remark, “ He may not have 
anything to say, but he certainly has something to say it about,” 


proceeds to enter a plea for 





ployed by the sabagueros 
themselves. Each cigar- 
maker contributes fifteen cents 
a week, and the fund thus 
created goes to buy books and 
papers and to pay the reader’s 
salary, which ranges from $30 
to $60 a week. Part of the 
time each day is devoted to 
the newspapers, and part to 
novels or poems, chosen by 
vote. “In the literary sense,” 
writes Mr. Collins, “ the selec- 
tions are of conspicuously 
high character, and lead an 
American to wonder what sort 
of a comparative showing 
would be made if such a cus- 
tom were adopted into the 
average American factory.” 








the revival of the discursive 
essay. In fact, says Mr. 
Howells, it might be argued 
that the modern fidelity to its. 
subject is one of the chief 
evidences or causes of the es- 
say’s decay. The modern 
essayist, in. his “dull loyalty 
to the stated thesis,” is “* su- 
perficial as well as tiresome.” 
His error, we are told, “is to 
suppose that he can ever have. 
a single subiect in hand; he 
has a score, he has a hundred, 
as his elders and betters all 
knew.” As to these “elders 
and betters,” we read further: 

“ There was not one of them 


who, to our small acquaint- 
ance with them, kept to his 








To quote from his more spe- 
cific statements : 


The ¢abaqueros in the Havana cigar factories employ readers at from ¢70 to $60 
per week to read to'them three hours daily while they work. 


“6 


Quo Vadis’ was elected 
by 180 votes in one of the Cabafias factory’s ga/eras recently, 
defeating ‘Pére Goriot’ by 30 ballots. The choice falls oftenest 
on modern novels, and those of Spain are preferred because a 
wider range is possible. Perez Galdds is a favorite author, and 
each new Spanish celebrity in fiction quickly gets his hearing in 
the Havana factories. Among English novels read are ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ and others of 
greater melodramatic interest, as the books of Wilkie Collins and 
Hugh Conway. Sefior Mufioz, chief reader in the Cabafias fac- 
tory, had never heard of Hall Caine or Marie Corelli, and said 
that only such English works as are to be had in Spanish come up 
for choice. Some of the English poets are favorites, Byron in 
particular being read repeatedly. Poetry is a staple in the read 
ing, long poems frequently being ‘chosen instead of novels. 
Shakespeare is not unknown. Only one American book has ever 
had the honor of repeated reading in Havana cigar factories, the 
readers say, and that fell into disuse about ten years ago. It was 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Some books are elected and reelected, 
just as favorite plays are revived. Victor Hugo is an unfailing 
favorite, while no year passes in any Havana cigar factory, it is 
said, without a reading of ‘Don Quixote.’ ” 


The institution of reading aloud in the factories, we are told, 
was established in 1878 by Sefior Saturnino Martinez, then a /a- 
baguero and now a distinguished Cuban poet. It arose from two 
conditions, the high price of books and the inability of many of 
the cigarmakers to read. Of the readers Mr. Collins writes fur- 
ther: 


“Some of the readers found in Havana factories to day are men 


SENOR MUNOZ READING IN THE CABANAS FACTORY 


proposition, or ended any - 
where in sight of it. Aris- 
totle, Epictetus, Marcus Au- 
relius, Plutarch, they talk of 
anything but the matter in hand, after mentioning it; and when 
you come down to the moderns, for instance, to such a modern as 
Montaigne, you find him wandering all over the place. He has 
no sooner stated his subject than. he begins to talk about something 
else; it reminds him (like Lincoln) of a story, which- has nothing 
to do with it; and that story reminds him of another, and so on, 
till the original thesis is left flapping in the breeze somewhere at 
the vanishing-point in the tortuous perspective, and vainly signal- 
ling the essayist back. The writers in 7he Spectator, The Guard- 
ian, The Tatler, The Rambler, and the rest, contrived to keep a 
loose allegiance to the stated topic, because they treated it so very 
briefly, and were explicitly off to something else in the next, page 
or two witha fresh text. But if we come to such delightful masters. 
of the art as Lamb, and Leigh Hunt,and De Quincey, and Hazlitt,, 
it will not be easy, opening at any chance point, to make out what 
they are talking about. But they are always talking delightfully, 
and that is the great matter with any sort of talker.” 


It should be the care of the essayist, continues Mr. Howells, “to 
shun every appearance of continuity,” for “only in the practise of 
the fitful, the capricious, the desultory, can he hope to emulate the 
effects of the creative.” Only with this ideal “can he hope to be 
fit company for the high minds who have furnished mankind with 
quotations.” The novelist’s advice to the essayist concludes 
with this sentence: “ But for the prevalence of the qualitieés which 
we have been urging the essayist to cultivate, in the essays of 


Bacon, it is not probable that any one would ever have fancied 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


SPIRITUALISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


HAT the phenomena by which it is asserted that the spirits 

of the dead manifest themselves to the living are due in 

some way to electricity, has long been suggested by those who 
accept the existence of the phenomena as proved, but doubt the 


‘validity of the spiritualist explanation. These phenomena—“ levita- 


tion,” or the floating of heavy bodies in the air; increase of 
weight; rappings; luminous appearances, etc.—are familiar to all 
who have ever come in contact with so-called spiritualistic medi- 
ums. Undoubtedly they are all capable of being produced fraud- 
ulently and have often. been so produced. M. A. Breydel, who 


describes in Cosmos (Paris, May 20) some successful attempts to 


reproduce them electrically, believes that we can no longer doubt 
the existence of “facts of this kind, related by observers in good 
faith.” His electric explanations are interesting, but fall short of 
proof because he has not shown that there is electrification of the 
“medium ” or of the moving objects in a real “ manifestation” of 
the sort. This step, which ought to be a very simple one, should 
be the next one to be taken by investigators of Mr. Breydel’s way 
of thinking. To those who do not admit that the phenomena ever 
took place otherwise than by fraud, the whole proceeding is, of 
course, merely a curious scientific recreation. Mr. Breydel writes 
as follows: 


“I have sought to imitate these strange phenomena by simple 
electrical means; for, as we shall see, I am inclined to think that 
in certain conditions the human body, may give off electricity at 
high potential, 2ltho of too feeble intensity to manifest itself to us 
otherwise than by a crackling sound or by light that may some- 
times be seen in the dark, but able to exert occasionally attraction, 
repulsio.i, and other manifestations of movement. 

“ The apparatus that I use is a simple static machine, with glass 
plates, of the Wimshurst type, of considerable diameter. 

“If we take off one of the two polar balls, while the machine 
works, there issues from the end of the stem a discharge that is 
almost invisible [‘ brush-discharge ’], especially when the stem has 
a fine point....... 

“This discharge may charge a Leyden jar at the distance of 
more than a yard, if the air is dry and cold enough; and this may 
be done even through a very dry sheet of glass or any other insu- 
lating substance of small thickness. This same discharge may 
cause a celluloid or glass ball to rotate on an axis. 

“If the discharge is received on a glass plate and the hand be 
brought near it, a light draught and a slight creeping feeling are 
perceived near the glass, and besides any object that is brought 
near it is attracted and adherestoit....... 

“ Better still, if the glass plate be connected to one of the poles 
of the machine and the object to the other, the attractive force is 
doubled.” 


Levitation, increase of weight, rappings, etc., may be produced 
as follows: 


“To imitate levitation on a large scale, the ceiling of the room 

in which the experiment takes place is furnished with a plate simi- 
lar to that described above, insulated from the walls butzeonnected 
to a source of electricity at high potential and almost continuous, 
as in the case of a powerful static machine. Objects on which are 
directed the brush discharge from a source of opposite polarity 
are raised and attracted toward the ceiling. 
. “Instead of proceeding by attraction upward, the electrified plate 
may be placed on the floor and the object may be suspended from 
the ceiling by a thread. When the machine is working the weight 
of the object apparently increases, it being attracted down- 
WE iin inset 

“These divers movements may be transformed into electric dis- 
charges, or into shocks, rappings, etc. Thus may be obtained 
auditive but invisible manifestations. 

“On the contrary, if they are of sufficient intensity, or if they 
take place in a medium of low pressure, they will produce lumi- 
nosity, as with the rarefied gas-tubes of Crookes.” 


The author further remarks that if the experimenter himself 
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stands on an insulating plate and touches one of the poles of the 
machine, his hair, fingers, and clothes will give off a discharge 
that is visible in the dark, while his head appears surrounded with 
an aureole. If the body be covered with silk the discharge takes 
place only from parts not so covered, and the uncovered hand may 
attract light bodies or shake a table. All these effects increase 
with the intensity of the electric machine. But the most striking 
fact is that all of them—attraction and repulsion, levitation, dimi- 
nution or increase of weight, displacement of objects, rappings, 
etc.—may take place without noticeable electrical phenomena; the 
observer sees things moving without recognizing that electricity 
is the cause of the movement. Says Mr. Breydel: 


“Very high potentials, in fact, do not sensibly affect our mus- 
cles. Do we not live in the midst of continued variations of at- 
mospheric potential? Do we not know that vegetation, and in 
general every seat of atomic or molecular activity, engenders elec- 
tricity of high potential whose effects we do not perceive unless 
there is sudden interruption (as with alternating discharges) or a 
sufficiently great increase of intensity? 

“ Before closing, 1 wish to say a word about the effects that the 
Yogis and Fakirs of India can produce without the aid of any oth- 
er electrical.machine than their own bodies. They produce levi- 
tation and other phenomena that seem incredible at first sight; 
and they do this because, being in perfect control of their own or- 
ganism, they can place it in a nervous condition that favors the 
discharge of electricity from it at will. 

“What the Yogis and Fakirs do voluntarily and artificially by 
training and by organic control, has already been observed in 
Europe. For my own part, | have known a poor woman, a suf- 
ferer from a disease of the spinal marrow, whose hair and hands 
discharged electricity voluntarily, giving off visible effluvia and 
causing the displacement of objects, etc. 

“What shall we say, except that electricity is intimately con- 
nected with all these phenomena? If we consider the case of the 
‘mediums’ that take part in spiritualistic séances, must we con- 
clude that their organizations are fitted to produce similar phe- 
nomena, as do the Yogis and Fakirs, by their own will, or that 
they are simply passive instruments acting under the influence 
of an intelligent exterior cause? ”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





BLUE LIGHT AS AN ANESTHETIC. 


PROPOSITION to produce insensibility to pain by utilizing 

the effect of blue light on the higher nerve-centers was 

advanced at the Swiss Dental Congress at Lausanne last year by 

M. Redard, Professor of Medicine at the University of Geneva. It 

is stated in Zhe British Medical Journal (London, June 1o) that 

he has since made a further communication on the subject to the 
National Institute at Geneva. Says this paper: 


“He states that each of the primary colors has a definite and 
characteristic effect on the organism. In the case of red light it 
is exciting to the extent of being irritating. With yellow light the 
effect is depressing, while blue light is calming and producesa gen- 
eral feeling of well-being. Professor Redard now claims that the 
general psychic effect of the light can be converted to the uses of 
surgery and employed asa substitute for ordinary anesthetics in 
operations, which, tho naturally productive of considerable pain, 
are of comparatively brief duration. His procedure, whatever its 
advantages, is at least sufficiently simple. Nothing beyond an elec- 
tric light of 16 candle-power, a blue glass globe, and a sheet of 
blue satinette appear to be necessary. The lamp is fixed in front 
of the patient’s eyes at a distance of a few inches and the patient 
told to stare at it, keeping his eyes wide open. His head and the 
lamp are then covered with the biue cloth, so as to exclude all 
natural light, and he is assured that, if he keeps on staring, he will 
be unconscious of any pain during the operation which is to fol- 
low. Professor Redard states that if the cloth is removed after 
the lapse of from two to three minutes, the patient will be found 
to be in a condition of general anesthesia with dilated pupils, and 
that this is sufficiently deep for the painless performance of any 
operation of brief duration. He adds that he has had very few 
failures, and that he has found those which have occurred to be 
due to the fact that the patient has neglected the instruction to 
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stare continuously. The idea, of course, at once occurs that the more time than usual in eating, dressing, studying ; his intellectual 
phenomenon must be due to a species of auto-suggestion, but this, faculties become less vivid, memory fails, he lacks attention. The 
taking the observations to be accurate, would appear to be nega- condition is diagnosed as ‘laziness’ and bodily punishment is in- 
tived by Professor Redard’s statement thathe is unable toproduce _flicted. A child like this is certainly ill, and coercive training will 
the same effect with either yellow or red light. According to the not improve the condition, but strictly medical attention. The 
periodical from which we quote this account, other medical men subject is certainly important from a practical standpoint, as the 
have followed M. Kedard’s procedure, and have found it to pro- future of such a patient depends upon the early recognition of the : 
duce the result stated.” - pathologic condition. It should be borne in mind by every parent 
or teacher. Cheerfulness, laughter, vividness, are all attributes of 
youth, and if these characteristic features of childhood are rapidly 
replaced by lassitude and impairment of intelligence, the condition 
is undoubtedly morbid.” 


AUTOMOBILE LAWN-MOWERS. 


HE “horseless age” would certainly not be complete without 

a horseless lawn-mower ; and if the larger sizes may be op- 
erated without a horse, why may not the smaller ones dispense 
with the pushing man? Both these aims have been attained, altho 


ALCOHOL AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


ERHAPS the most noteworthy fact in the history of temper- 
ance reform is the changing attitude of the medical profes- 
sion regarding the virtues and functions of alcohol. While many 
claim that both the total-abstinence and prohibition movements 
are weaker now than they were twenty years ago, it is generally 
admitted that more persons to-day have a sane knowledge of what 
alcohol is and does and hence, if they use it,do so with their 
eyes open. In an article in 7e Academy (London) Mr, C. W. 
Saleeby asserts that this realization of the nature of alcohol 
came earlier to the laity than to medical men asa body. He says, 
speaking of the physicians of the past: 








“If there was any subject of which they knew less than another 
—tho, indeed, I doubt whether the assumption is justified—it was 
the action of drugs on the normal body: and conspicuously was 
this true of the action of alcohol. Now, it is the peculiarity of 
this compound that all the indications which it appears to furnish 
to empiricism and superficiality are falsified by serious and system- 
atic study. Nevertheless our professional forefathers held cer- 
to guide. Itis stated by a writer in 7he Sccentific American Sup- tain beliefs and inculcated them into a willing audience. The 
plement (New York, July 15) that for several years past various laity—small blame to it—holds those beliefs almost without reser- 
types of such machines have been making their appearance, altho Vation to-day: but experimental pharmacology, supported by 
the operation of some of them has left much to be desired. He 
goes on to say: 








ee! AUTOMOBILE LAWN-MOWER (SMALLER SIZE). 


in both cases the services of a man are required, not to push, but 
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“This spring, one of these machines . . . was operated in the 
presence of King Edward VII., upon one of the extensive lawns 
of Buckingham Palace Park, and his Majesty was so pleased and 
satisfied with its performance that he at once ordered one for use 
upon his estate. 

“This type of mower, which is actuated by a gasoline motor, is 
manufactured in several sizes, from one 24 inches in width to one 
of 40 inches. The essential difference resides in the fact that the 
large machines are provided with a seat, while the smaller ones 
are guided by a man walking in the rear. These machines com- 
prise the same essential organs as horse-drawn mowers and the 
small garden ones. A screw in front throws the grass into a box 
ahead of it, while the roller, or rollers, are placed in the rear. From 
the seat placed over the rear roller the driver of the large type 
performs the same manipulations as the man whosteers the smaller 
type from behind. In both types, the arrangement in front of the 
boxes for catching the grass is a very important feature, since it 
does away with the necessity of a laborious sweeping and gather- 
ing of the grass after the operation of mowing, with the result that 
the expense of hand labor is very greatly reduced.” 














AUTOMOBILE LAWN-MOWER (LARGER SIZE). 


every other relevant branch of modern science—experimental psy- 
chology, clinical medicine, the study of insanity, criminology, and 
a host besides—now repudiates them. Thus it comes about that 
tho the first gropings for the truth did not proceed from the medi- 
cal profession—which thus resembles all other institutions and 


Laziness as a Brain Disease.—Certainly not all lazy 
persons suffer from disease of the brain, but, according to an edi- 


torial writer in American Medicine (Philadelphia), lassitude in 
children is often a cerebral symptom, and should not be overlooked 
as such. Says this writer: 


authorities and established things—and tho the first few medical 
men who, sixty years ago, stood up against alcohol and lies, weve 
laughed at and branded, like the worthy of all ages, as cranks, yet 





recently some fifteen thousand doctors presented 2 petition to the 

“Change of disposition in children is often wrongly interpreted, Government, praying that the truth about alcohol be taught in our 
and both parents and teachers have recourse to various means to _ schools, while the leaders of the profession in this and every other 
secure improvement, such as reprimanding, forcing, depriving of country have declared themselves against alcohol—erstwhile the 
food, etc., altho conditions grow worse instead of improving. A vaunted panacea—and last week there was held in London a medi- 
child, for example, enjoying heretofore good health, all at once cal conference, presided over by the King’s physician, at which 
undergoes a radical change; he becomes slow in his actions, takes it was resolved that the profession must set its shoulder to the 
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almost superhuman task of educating the Board of Education in 
this matter.” 


After briefly rehearsing the facts about alcohol as he conceives 
them to exist—its action on the bodily functions and the nervous 
system, its present general recognition as a reducer instead of a 
raiser of temperature and as a sedative as well as a stimulant— 
Mr. Saleeby goes on to say: 


oar 


The facts I have stated are disputed by no competent person. 
They are to be found rehearsed at length in any modern text-book 
in any language—whatever the personal habits of the author, 
whether he be Hedonist or fanatic. They have now been familiar 
for many years, and are acted upon by competent physicians every- 
where. If the reader should wonder how it is that the modern 
teaching so entirely contradicts that of the past, I would refer him 
to the former non-existence of the pharmacological or experi- 
mental method. Should he think—bless him !—that this wo/te-face 
of the doctors is unique, | will give him a parallel instance—rela- 
tively trivial, but instructive. Foxglove, or digitalis, the most 
valuable and universally used of cardiac stimulants, which every 
one of us is assuredly destined to take some day, unless he be 
hanged or drowned, was introduced and used for decades asa 
cardiac sedative in supposed cases of overaction. The reason 
was that it slows the pulse. Pharmacology has now shown that it 
owes its strengthening action on the heart-beat to this very fact 
which was once taken as the index to its weakening power! 
This, too, was a surface-judgment. 

“The main question raised is involved in the appearance of this 
article. If I cudgeled my memory for the data and wrote an un- 
original article on the life of King Henry VIII., no editor would 
print it. For me solemnly to inform the reader that that re- 
doubtable monarch had six wives would be an impertinence which 
would never pass the editor’s table. The details of Henry’s life 
are essentially nugatory: they are no more than glorified gossip, 
illustrating no principle, confuting no error, unveiling no truth 
which any one may not observe in the course of his daily round. 
But it is possible for me, without a spark of originality, to recite 
commonplace facts which are to be found in any primer, which 
do illustrate principles, the neglect of which blights millions of 
human lives and personally affects every inhabitant of these 
islands; and yet to insult nobody. I am happy to think that no 
one will be paid for writing such an article as this fifty years hence 
—when we have educated our educators.” 


Losses Due to Insects.—That the methods of controlling 
insect pests, resulting from the studies of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and of the official entomologists of the various States, have 
resulted in greatly cutting down the annual loss from the depreda- 
tions of insects, owing to the adoption of these methods by pro- 
gressive farmers and fruit-growers, is asserted by the writer of a 
note on this subject in 7he Scientific American (July 22). He 
says: 


“Familiar illustrations of savings from insect losses will occur 
to any one familiar with the work in economic or applied entomol- 
ogy in this country. The cotton-worm, before it was studied and 
the method of controlling it by the use of arsenicals was made 
common knowledge, levied in bad years a tax of $30,000,000 on the 
cotton crop. The prevention of loss from the Hessian fly, due to 
the knowledge of proper seasons for planting wheat, and other 
direct and cultural methods, results in the saving of wheat to the 
farm value of from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 annually. Careful 
statistics show that the damage from the codling moth to the ap- 
ple is limited two-thirds by the adoption of the arsenical sprays, 
banding and other methods of control, representing a saving of 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 in the value of this fruit product 
alone. The existence and progress of the citrus industry of Cali- 
fornia were made possible by the introduction from Australia of 
a natural enemy of the white scale, an insect pest which was rap- 
idly destroying the orange and lemon orchards, this introduction 
representing a saving to the people of that State of many million 
dollars every year. The rotation of corn with oats or other crops 
saves the corn crop from the attacks of the root-worm to the ex- 
tent of perhaps $100,000,000 annually in the chief corn-producing 
regions of the Mississippi valley. The cultural system of control- 
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ling the boll-weevil is already saving the farmers of Texas many 
millions of dollars, and, in fact, making the continuance of cotton- 
growing possit'e; and scores of similar illustrations could be 
cited.” 


UNIVERSAL SYMBOLS FOR COMPASS POINTS. 


T is the custom to indicate the points of the compass by their 

initials. But these vary in different languages and a uniform 
system is desirable. At the International Meteorological Con- 
gresses of London and Vienna, it was therefore recommended, to 
avoid confusion, that the English initials N S E W be adopted by 
all nations. These are the same for the French words with the ex- 
ception of the last, which would be O (ouest) and for the German 
with the exception of the third, which would also be O (ost). 
Now, ina letter to the Revue Scientifique (July 8), Mr. Frederico 
Oom, astronomer at the Royal Observatory at Lisbon, complains 
that in a recent French work of importance, M. A. Angot’s “ Trea- 
tise on Meteorology,” the French initial O is uniformly used for 
“west.” This is quite in line with the French refusal to adopt 
time standards uniform with other nations, as being in some way 


derogatory to the national honor. Mr. Oom brings out clearly the 


confusion that would resuit if other countries should follow suit. 
He writes : 


“ By following out the suggestions of national pride in the face 
of all sensible rules, we shall get into still more inextricable con- 
fusion by doing things equally plausible. In Polish, for instance, 
the word ‘ east’ is ‘wschod’; this is a reason, quite as legitimate 
as that noted above, for denoting the east by the letter W. Bet- 
ter still, in Russian, according to the usual transliteration of proper 
names, not only is the east ‘ wostock,’ but also the north is 
‘ séver’; so nothing would be more logical than to find on Russian 
maps or documents. in the Roman character, the letter W for 
‘east’ and S$ for‘north.’ In Hungarian we should see E for‘ north’ 
and N for‘ west’! 

“The fact is that there is an unavoidable need to make univer- 
sal technology more generally comprehensible ; everywhere nowa- 
days such words as ‘dynamo’ and ‘trolley’ are used without 
looking up the particular equivalents in each language. . . . Like- 
wise, also, when we come to symbols, it is understood everywhere 
that “ means a micron, or thousandth of a millimeter, and for a 
long time + has meant to all the world the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter of a circle. The Germans who say whr or 
S/unde do not hesitate to use the symbol # to mean‘ hour.’ And 
itcan not be denied that as regards the cardinal pvuints we are 
everywhere seeing the symbol W for ‘ west’ introduced and used, 
even in languages that most rigorously proscribe the use of this 
letter, as Italian and Spanish. 

“In nautical matters and the maritime service, where the author- 
ity of international approval is important and dominant, it becomes 
almost indispensable, for general security, to adopt these symbols 
that the congress has had the good sense to decree for meteorol- 
ogy. What unfortunate mistakes, what disasters even, might not 
result from a message between ships of different nations, if each 
held to its own language for the letters on its signals! And expe- 
rience, alas, has often shown that the slightest error of interpreta- 
tion, or a second’'s hesitation, may, in such a case, become irrepar- 
able and cause the greatest catastrophe, éspecially in these days 
when to‘ make a record’ seems to be the prime object. 

“To conclude, there can evidently be nothing but advantage in 
following the sensible decision of the meteorological congresses, 
especially since neither in French nor in the other Latin languages 
is there any kind of confusion to be feared from using the symbols 
E and W. We should not hesitate to recognize that their general 
adoption is necessary and will be another step, slight tho it be, 
made by the human race toward progress, whose path, after so 
many centuries, still finds itself so obstructed by a thousand jeal- 
ousies of race, language. and belief. These only result in holding 
back every effort toward the ideal goal and in perpetuating a most 
sterile confusion of the intellectual forces of humanity, already 
too much overdriven.” 


If there is ever to be a universal language it will be the result of 
some such compulsion as that noted by Mr. Oom, which is already 
driving different nationalities to use a common series of symbols 
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of various kinds. The writer’s special point is strikingly brought 
out by the following table of names of the cardinal points in differ- 
ent tongues, which he gives in a footnote: 


N. S. Oe W. 
etna. esas Nord Sid. Ost. West. 
MOBI hina oes as North South. East. West. 
Bae AUER Nord Syd. Ost. Vest. 
eprint Sse Norte. Sur. Este. Oeste. 
Ook eee ek Péhja. Etela. Ita. Lansi. 
WON oS eS ES Nord. Sud. Est. Ouest. 
momen fo ea .. Noord. Zuid. Oost. West. 
Hungarian.............Eszak Dél. Helet. Nyugot. 
Pee es Roe Norte. Sud. Levante. Ovest. 
PONS ee Pétnoc. Potudnie. Wschod. Zachdd. 
Portuguese.... .......Norte. Sul. Leste. Oeste. 
Rumidaian 3). Nord. Sud. Est. Vest. 
ys aa ARE Séver. Youg. Wostok. Zapad. 
AEE Ram Re Nord Syd. Ost. Vest. 
Bohemian. ....... Sever Jih. Vychod. Zapad. 


— Translation made for THE LirERARY DIGEST. 


WHY FAT MEN SHOULD SWIM. 


SWIMMING cure for obesity is advocated editorially in 
Modern Medicine (Battle Creek), which warns patients, 
however, that a short dip in the surf will not be sufficient; the 
swim must last from one to two hours daily. Not only is the 
exercise effective but also the low temperature of the water, 


which burns up the surplus tissue. Says the writer: 


“Exercise accelerates the movement of the blood, and thus 
stimulates the consumption of tissue in the muscles and other 
parts, while the low temperature, acting through the temperature 
nerves, stimulates heat production. A person taking active exer- 
cise in watcr at the temperature of ordinary sea-water in summer- 
time, burns up his tissues three or four times as fast as one who 
is sitting quietly in the shade, fanning himselt to keep cool. The 
rational diet, that is, the cutting off of a large part of the carbo- 
hydrate foodstuffs (starch and sugar), combined with swimming 
for one or two hours daily, may reduce the flesh of a corpulent 
person to healthy proportions.” 


A very fat person, we are told, can swim easily, since he need 
only take a little pains to keep his balance, and he can easily float 
on the water. The fat acts likea life-preserver; and if he can not 
swim he can walk or lie in shallow water and make active move- 


ments with his arms and legs. ‘To quote further: 


“If conveniences for swimming are not accessible, an ordinary 
bath-tub may answer the same purpose. The bath may begin 
with water at a temperature of 102. The patient sits in the bath- 
tub, which is filled within six inches of the top, and makes active 
movements with his arms and legs, rubbing the legs and the trunk 
with his hands until he finds himself perspiring freely. The cold 
water is then turned on so that the temperature of the bath may 
be gradually reduced to 75° or even 70. Just at the close of the 
bath, a lower temperature of 65° or 60° may be permitted for a 
few seconds as a means of producing a good reaction; or the 
bath may be terminated by a cool shower-bath of ten or fifteen 
seconds. The duration of the bath may be fifteen to thirty min- 
utes if reaction is good, but the bather should never remain in 
until shivering or decided chilliness is produced. Cold hands or 
feet after the bath is an indication of defective reaction from too 
long contact with the cold water.” 





Should Worthless Inventions be Patented ?— 
Should the Government issue patents to “crank” inventors on 
foolish or worthless machines? This question is asked by a cor- 
respondent of Zhe American Machinist. That many such pat- 
ents are granted is indisputable. The writer inquires, “ How about 
the morality of Uncle Sam accepting jobs that can only result in 
loss and disappointment to the author?” and the editor of 7he 
Machinist replies as follows: 


“There are other questions which might be asked along the 
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same line. Some of our correspondents have recently been dis- 
cussing the propriety ot ‘doing worthless work to order.’ We 
believe that the usual excuse offered in such cases is that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say whether or not a given thing will 
be useful, and that if it is new and may be useful it is considered 
to be proper to let it go through. Still, somehow, we do not like 
the spectacle of the United States Government taking: the money 
of an inventor for the protection of a thing morally certain to be 
worthless. We will not assume to sit in judgment on the action of 
the prominent firm of patent solicitors in preparing an application 
for such a patent. Their justification for doing so might be 
claimed to be equal to that of the machine-shop proprietor who 
does experimental work known by him to be useless, and yet most 
people would prefer to do work in the doing of which there was 
some small hope at least that the one who paid for it could. get 
his money back without cheating any one else. Besides, where 
the proprietor of a shop is simply paid for doing work in a certain 
specified way, and his advice and opinion are not asked for, the 
case is entirely different from that of a patent attorney, who, in 
taking a case, makes himself the representative of the inventor and 
must hold more or less confidential relations with him.” 





THE DEATH OF AN “IMMORTAL.” 


HAT has been called the “immortality” of certain lower 

organisms has been supposed to follow from the fact that 
they multiply by fission, each individual separating into two or 
more. We thus have the substance of the parent dividing itself 
equally among its off- 


spring, instead of giv- 





ing off small portions 
and then perishing, as 
with the higher organ 
Of course it has 
not that 
violence may and does 


isms. 
been denied 


put an end to some of 


these “immortal ” mass- 
es of protoplasm, but it 
has been asserted by 
that 


death is not the normal 


some authorities 


end of their life history. 


Interest therefore at- 











taches to a communica- 
Lin- 
ton, published in Sczence 





tion from Edwin SKETCHES OF A DIVIDING AMEBA 


Made from memory a few minutes after the 
events which they illustrate had been observed. 
I, 1a, pseudopodia at opposite ends of the ani- 
mal with energetic flow of the endosare in op- 


(July 21), in which he 
describes what seems to 


him to have been tne posite direction ; 2, cessation of struggle, move- 
_ mentin only one direction ; 3, renewal of struggle 

spontaneous death of with elongation of animal; 4, beginning of divis- 
an ameba by disintegra- ion; 5 and 6, division completed, 5 normal, 
; Ps 6 abnormal new ameba; 7, position assunied by 

tion. These organisms, 6a few seconds later; 8, spontaneous disruption 


of 7. No nucleus was seen. 


as will be remembered, 
are scarcely more than 
masses of protoplasm endowed with ability to move and digest, 


without special organs for either purpose. To quote Mr. Linton: 


“While watching some amebe on February 8 I observed one 
which was behaving in a singular manner. Instead of progressing 
in one direction this one appeared to be in a state of indecision. 
One end, which for convenience I shall call the anterior, was con- 
sistently trying to go in one direction. At the other end there was 
in progress an active formation of pseudopodia * and an apparent 
endeavor to move in the opposite direction. The parenchyma of 
the ameba contained a rather larger amount of granular material 
than usual, and this was a little more abundant toward the poste- 
rior end 

“The formation of pseudopodia at the posterior end was first in 
one direction (Fig. 1), and then in another (Fig. 1, a). This was 
accompanied by simultaneous formation of pseudopodia at the 


* Literally “ false feet”; temporary protuberances to aid the ameba 1n moving. 
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anterior end. The intracellular struggle which then ensued, during 
which the granular protoplasm flowed from the central region into 
both posterior and anterior pseudopodia, would continue for a few 
seconds, to be followed by the retraction of the pseudopodia and 
a few seconds of quiet. At last (Fig. 3), after two or three such 
trials, there appeared to ensue a determined struggle between the 
opposing ends of the animal. Soon the central portion became 
narrow and thread-like (Fig. 4). This connecting bond at last broke, 
and it was then seen that the animal had divided into two approx- 
imately equal parts. The part which had been the posterior re- 
gion contained more than half of the coarse granules. The new 
individuals moved away from each other in opposite directions, 
each following the direction of its previous efforts. The one that 
had been the anterior end of the undivided animal not only con- 
tained fewer granules than the other, but it also had a larger 
proportion of clear protoplasm at its anterior end. It behaved 
normally, and quickly moved out of the field. The other (Fig. 6), 
after moving in anormal manner fora few seconds, ceased to form 
pseudopodia, and assumed an irregularly spherical shape (Fig. 7). 
“Up to this point I supposed I had been witnessing an ordinary 
case of division. Then occurred what looked like the dissolution 
of this bit of supposedly immortal living substance. The ecto- 
sarc * and protoplasm disappeared suddenly as if by a disruptive 
explosion, the larger globular granules remaining as an inert mass 
(Fig. 8). 

“It would appear that the posterior half of the original animal 
was too heavily charged with granular bodies. The ruptured sur- 
face probably failed to heal over. Rapid osmosis took place. 
The dense protoplasm increased in bulk rapidly until the ectosarc, 
no longer able to resist the pressure from within, gave way sud- 


“No signs of life could be seen in the disintegrated part. It 
was simply a cluster of granules with no coherence and no con- 
necting material....... 

“The whole operation lasted but a short time, probably little 
longer than one minute.” 





SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SPACE 
TELEGRAPHY. 


HE steady advance in the really practical results of wireless 
telegraphy raises several interesting questions regarding in- 
ternational relations, which, tho they came up at the beginning of 
the present war, were then scarcely more than academic. A dis- 
cussion of these matters is suggested to The Electrical World 
and Engineer (New York, July 15) by the announcement thata 
United States vessel off Cape Cod has been in communication with 
another anchored five hundred miles away near Fortress Monroe, 
and that several liners have recently kept in touch with messages 
from one side of the Atlantic or the other throughout the entire 
voyage. Compared with this, the writer insists, the work of a 
year ago seems tame, and the international relations of the system 
take on a new significance. He goes on to say: 


“The problems of wireless in the current war have been two: 
First, what is the status of a neutral vessel, such as a press-boat, 
using wireless to forward to neutral territory information about a 
belligerent? Second, what are the responsibilities of a neutral pow- 
er with respect to the use of its territory as a wireless base for a 
belligerent? . . . The former question is a fairly simple one. It 
is both bad manners, and bad judgment, to intrude, quite unin- 
vited, upon the zone of actual hostilities on sea or land. A neu- 
tral caught with a wireless outfit between two armies is inferen- 
tially a spy, and would be lucky indeed if he could so persuade 
his captors of his innocent intentions as to escape summary execu- 


“In short, so far as the action of neutrals in seeking upon the 
high seas, and disseminating, information as to the movements of 
belligerents is concerned, it is a case of taking long chances; and 
it is safe to say that if Togo had found a press-boat with a wireless 
outfit nosing about his base in the Straits of Korea, that boat 
would not have been heard from again for some considerable time. 
With respect to land operations, the use of Chinese territory as a 


* The denser outer layer or “skin.” 
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wireless base for communication with Port Arthur involved differ- 
ent and much more troublesome questions, which need to be set- 
tled by international convention. If Chinese neutral territory had 
extended within easy sight of the besieged fortress and the Rus- 
sians had organized a heliograph service with a station in that ter- 
ritory, there can be little doubt that China would have received 
some pretty sharp admonitions, and for just cause. It seems to 
us that a wireless telegraph station installed for a like purpose 
should fall in exactly the same category. So far so good, but in 
view of the present state of the wireless art far more troublesome 
possibilities arise. Suppose that there had been at Wei-hei-hei, 
for instance, a commercial wireless station regularly doing busi- 
ness with other stations along the coast and with passing shipping. 
And suppose further that this station had sent and received code 
messages in the ordinary course of its business, really involving 
systematic communication with Port Arthur. Would thereby any 
responsibility lie against Great Britain or any other neutral nation 
owning an offending station? When wireless messages can be 
sent clear across a belligerent country there are immense chances 
for acts unfriendly, if not openly in violation of neutrality.” 


Suppose, the writer goes on, that wireless telegraphy had been 
in use during the Franco-Prussian War, and that every besieged 
fortress had been thus in communication with London, the besieg- 
ers would have tried to block all messages, but they probably 
could not without intercepting legitimate messages to neutrals as 
well. Would a belligerent be justified in interference with neutral 
ether? A wire cable can be quietly cut, but how about the ethe- 
real cable? Says the writer: 


“ At all events, there exists the certainty that in any future war, 
new and grave responsibilities will fall upon conscientious neutral 
powers as regards the conduct of wireless stations in their térri- 
tory. It is anentirely novel situation, and the ordinary precedents 
cease to have any direct value. If syntonic working should be 
perfected, the complications would become even graver. There 
would be practically an invisible network of cables embracing 
alike the territory of belligerents and of neutrals, either to be reg- 
ulated in its international relations or taken as one of the unavoid- 
able incidents of war. But from whatever standpoint the subject 
be viewed, it is clear that there should be some general convention 
covering the matter. We look with distrust on projects that tend 
to make wireless telegraphy a government monopoly, and even 
governmental regulation, in the commercial sense, we are disposed 
to view askance. It has become pretty clear, however, that when 
a number of persons utilize simultaneously the common ether 
in such wise that they interfere with one another, it is high time 
for legal definition of their respective rights and duties. And 
when the interfering parties include those of divers nationalities, 
belligerents and neutral, the case has passed out of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of any one country and becomes a necessary subject 
of international agreement. It is time that this was considered 
seriously, for every month tends to increase its complications and 
to make a just settlement more puzzling and difficult.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE question of the ascent of sap in trees is not yet settled, according to A. J. 
Ewart, an English botanist, who sent a note on the subject to the London Royal 
Society recently. Says the Revue Scientifique in an abstract: “In the highest 
trees the total pressure required . . . would be nearly 100 atmospheres, according 
to what we know of the vessels through which the sap passes in the trunk. We 
can not suppose that the leaves exercise so intense an osmotic suction, and the 
sole hypothesis that has any probability is that some sort of pumping action is 
exerted in the wood by the living cells. But it is not clear how this could be. 
Therefore the question still remains open.” — Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


In addition to the various notes published recently in these columns on the use 
of incandescent light bulbs as foot-warmers in bed, Raymond A. Cogswell writes 
to us from Elyria, Ohio, as follows: ‘I have used this device myself for four 
years and it has become an established part of my household equipment. When 
the idea occurred to me, I took a sixteen candle-power lamp, protected with the 
usual form of wire guard, and wrapped it ina towel. I found that the towel be- 
came charred in the course of half an hour. I substituted successively a ten 
candle-power, eight candle-power, and, finally, a four candle-power lamp before I 
felt safe in using it under the bedclothes. I find that a two candle-power lamp 
gives all the heat required, and even with this the wire guard sometimes gets un- 
comfortably hot if not moved to a different position. I use a small spherical 
lamp which gives considerable space between it and the guard. In traveling I 
always carry this with me with adaptors for various bases so as to meet any con- 
ditions.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


PROFESSOR HYSLOP’S BOOK ON 
IMMORTALITY. 


T is the claim of Prof. James H. Hyslop, in his recent book 
entitled “Science and a Future Life,” that science ignores 
certain available data from which it could approach, by its own 
methods, the problem of personal immortality. The data in ques- 
tion relate to those mediumistic phenomena, in regard to which 
the Society for Psychical Research has been gathering and sifting 
evidence for years. Professor Hyslop claims, incidentally, that 
the time has come when such investigations as those of the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research should be en- 
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is a wise philanthropy. . . . The truth is that men never become 
stoical and .pretentioulsy virtuous about immortality until they 
become convinced that it is not to be had ; and then to placate the 
poor they begin teaching them the duty of sacrifice in this respect 
while they make none themselves in the field of wealth until they 
have satisfied all their Epicurean desires. But they will learn in 
the dangers of a social revolution that the poor will not sacrifice 
both wealth and immortality. These will insist on sharing one or 
the other. They were promised immortality by Christianity, and 
they were told at the same time that all men were brothers and 
that society should be constructed on the basis of this moral rela- 
tionship. The church has succeeded in allying itself with riches 
and abandoned the brotherhood which was the raison détre of its 
existence ; skepticism, in which the church is fast coming to share, 
has robbed them of hope; and they are not likely to contemplate 

with complacency or composure admonitions 





dowed. “There is no use to talk about the tol- 
lies of human nature in this field,” contends 
the professor, “as that will be admitted and 
urged as a sufficient reason for an organized 
effort to protect men from delusion.” It is 
hard for a moralist to understand, he says, 
“why an investigation which promises as 
much protection against illusion as it does for 
beliefs that are the only force capable of 
solving the social problem, if soluble at all, 
can not receive as much support as the more 
ridiculous efforts of men.” Millions are spent 
to throw light on man’s origin, but “not a cent 
to ascertain with any scientific assurance a 
word about his destiny.” Turning to the eth- 
ical aspects of a belief in personal immortal- 
ity, Professor Hyslop claims that with this 
belief “the ideals of democracy will live or 
die.” The great forces of civilization are cer- 
tain ineradicable instincts, and “the desire for 








of stoicism in the loss of a boon more price- 
less than wealth, and at the same time display 
no envy when fortune distributes her rewards 
without regard to the share of labor in pro- 
ducing its bounties.” 

The very essence of moral law in our phy- 
sical life, says Professor Hyslop, is that which 
looks farthest ahead. “The highest prudence 
and the highest virtues are connected with 
this previsional spirit and motive.” Hence: 


“It only awaits the proof of a future life to 
make it actually imperative to take it into the 
scope of our moral law. The retention of 
personal identity after death implies the same 
moral nature and would carry with it the same 
connection of virtue and vice with such a be- 
ing as we should find in its intellectual quali- 
ties... . Wecan not limit morality and its 
meaning to the present unless we deny. the 
fact of survival after death. We should have 
to deny the validity of the moral law alto- 








survival is one of them in the properly social 
and moral man.” The writer does not forget 


PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


He claims that nature has thrown in our of the permanent facts in nature which deter- 
way indubitable evidence of a future life, and 


gether and to consider only the interest of the 
present moment in all our action, neglectful 


that the absorption of the Middle Ages in the __ that “it is not only the scandal of science that © duties of an equally permanent sort. 


other world which they could only imagine 


the facts are not incorporated in its work, but 
it is also a reproach to our morals that we do 


But scientists remind us of the silence of na- 


“was fraught with untold errors and disas- not appropriate the facts in some rationaland ture on the existence of a future world and 


. useful way.” 
trous consequences,” but he urges that there 


is no reason, save the lack of intelligence and high moral develop- 
ment, why both tendencies should not act tegether.'’ To quote 
further : 


“There is no reason why a belief in a future dife ‘should be a 
necessary evil, and there is no reason why a reference to’present 
duties alone should be the world’s only virtue. Both»ought to be 


articulated in the highest character, if there isany reason to accept | ; 


a future life at all. Of course, a reference to a future lifein our 
daily conduct will get its rationality from the conviction that it is 
a fact, while ignorance of such a destiny is certainly an excuse for 
the neglect of it. No duties can have any force or motive power 
if they are based upon a mere possibility of another life when they 
are confronted with an equal possibility that it is not a fact. Mo- 
rality to be effective must have some certainties in the causal 
series of events, or it will be largely inoperative. Hence if we are 
to use a future life as a motive power in conduct at all we must 
assure ourselves that it is a fact and that it represents some degree 
of progress as the result of effort in the present life. 

“The ideals of democracy will live or die with the belief in im- 
mortality. Christianity boasted of its freight of hope to the poor 
and of placing men on an equality before the world. It taught us 
that man shall not live by bread alone, and that riches were not in 
the pathway into the kingdom of God. It was Lazarus and not 
the rich man that found happiness in the next world, and I believe 
it was Dean Swilt who said that God shows what estimate He 
places on money by the kind of men towhom Hegivesit. Wealth 
brings what is called refinement and culture based upon the ex- 
ploitation of the unfavored classes; but the milk of human kind- 
ness is not so warm and healthy as in the spontaneous helpfulness 
of the poor. It makesa virtue of charity, but this is quite as often 
a sop thrown to Cerberus to prevent him from swallowing us, as it 


life. To this Professor Hyslop replies by de- 
nying the existence of such silence. “This silence,” he claims, 
“is an imaginary fact, if the work of psychic research is to be ac- 
credited with any evidential value.” From his standpoint he “ must 
wholly deny the absolute silence of nature on the matter.” The 
silence, he contends, is on the part of those who are wilfully igno- 
rant of the facts of the case. “The blame must not be shifted 


‘upon nature, but upon the pride and stupidity of the respectable 


classes.” Of these respectable classes the professor goes on to 
say :- 


“They fought Copernican astronomy, Newtonian gravitation, 
Darwinism, the existence of meteors, and hypnotism. Then when 
they were proved they appropriated them as their own and made 
it the mark of intelligence to believe them. The more the respect- 
able change the more they remain the same. They will pass 
through the same development in psychic research, and,when sur- 
vival after death is proved in spite of social ostracism it will be 
the respectable thing to believe and to teach. But the plea of na- 
ture’s silence on the matter can not be made beyond the point that 
its revelation on the subject is not so clear as that of the bodily 
life.” 


When we finally establish the fact of personal immortality, con- 
tinues the writer, “ morality will be encouraged by the scientific 
fact that nature respects what our ideals oblige us to respect in 
our conduct, namely, the superiority and deserts of personality.” 
Farther: 


“If personality is a mere bubble on the surface of existence we 
can not expect to get men to estimate it as if it were permanent. 
If it is the primary object of the world to develop personality and 
give it permanence we have a leverage on the minds of men to re- 
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spect it at the estimate placed upon it by nature. Otherwise not. 
They will take the good that the material life offers and make no 
sacrifices for a spiritual culture that depends upon a future world 
fox its full fruition while the existence of that world is denied.” 


Therefore, concludes the professor, “if nature has thrown in our 
way indubitable evidence of a future life, no matter what its 
character, if there is no escape from the admission of the signiti- 
cance of the facts for some large theory of the world, it is not 
only the scandal of science that the facts are not incorporated in 
its work, but it is also a reproach to our morals that we do not 
appropriate the facts in some rational and useful way.” 


AN AGNOSTIC’S REFUSAL TO BE MISERABLE. 


b econ who believe that a Godless life is a life without hope 

or joy will be interested in hearing what is to be said on the 
other side of the case. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, a British agnostic, 
who affords us such an opportunity in 7he 
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His most telling shot at the people who have been insisting that 
he must be wobegone, however, is the charge that the worst pessi- 
mists the world has ever seen have been the Puritans, the hermits, 
and the monks. To quote: 


“ A pessimistic temperament toward the things of this world has 
never been so active among large masses of people as during the 
ages of faith. The ‘Christians of the desert,’ of whom the Egyp- 
tian hermits and monks are the prototype, were essentially pessi- 
mists. Thev thought they saw the earth given over to the powers 
of evil; its natural joys of every kind were snares of the devil; 
and as to the next world, hell was at least as prominent in their 
thoughts as heaven. The idea of abandoning this world as hope- 
less lies at the back, not only of medieval, but of twentieth-cen- 
tury monasticism ; it is the inspirer of all the worst influences and 
negations of the Puritans; and a dark strain of this pessimism un- 
derlies the thought of Pascal. It is largely because the leaders of 
Christianity have for so many centuries preached the badness of 
this world, and taught mankind to lay up all their treasure in 
heaven, that so many people to-day, inheriting, consciously or un- 
consciously, the traditions of St. Augus- 








Hibbert Journal (London), writes ina rather 
exasperated tone, as if his orthodox friends 
had kept insisting that he must be wretched 
until he was roused to a determination to be 
happy in spite of them. “I do not know 
whether any agnostics still think that every 
one would be better if he at once abandoned 
Christianity,” he says, so why should the 
Christians keep drumming into the agnostics 
the idea that they must be pessimists? Mr. 
Trevelyan thinks that those who do not ac- 
cept the proofs of the existence of God are 
increasing in numbers all the time, and he 
warns his orthodox readers that if they turn 
all these people into pessimists, they will 
be responsible for an appalling increase in 
misery. 
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Turning to the reasons for optimism and 
pessimism afforded by orthodoxy and agnos- 
ticism, he brings forward the old idea that 
God is to blame for all the misery in the 
world, and remarks that such a ruler is 
“no guarantee of the hopes of optimism ” 
and “not even a guarantee against the fears 
xf pessimism.” It is interesting to notice 
hat one of the evils that this British writer 
Glames God for is the history of Ireland. 
Pessimism, Mr. Trevelyan believes, is a 
matter of temperament, and not “a neces- 
sary consequence of refusing assent to the 








tine and Calvin, can not understand how 
it is possible to take any but a pessi- 
mistic attitude toward the actualities and 
possibilities of this life. For nearly two 
thousand years a large part of the noblest 
poetry and theology has been teaching us, 
first, to expect perfection as our right; 
and second, to think that this world has in 
it hardly anything good except the hope of 
the next.” 

He admits, however, “that in fact many 
Christians are optimistic in their view of 
this life as well as in their hope of the 
next,” and he also concedes “ that the denial 
of personal immortality goes a long way 
toward destroying optimism,” for “if there 
is no life beyond the grave, much injustice 
to unlucky individuals must remain with- 
out individual compensation; this is in- 





deed a very grave evil.” 


TWO NEW INFLUENCES IN 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


1 )* HUNTINGTON, the rector of 

Grace Church, New York, recently 
referred to the competition between “ the 
sky-pointer and the sky-scraper.” This 
phrase of the reverend doctor’s emphasizes 
what is generally admitted to be the most 
perplexing problem that confronts the 
church architect in our modern cities of 








proposition that there is a personal God and 


immortality, he fears that in a few centuries 
his own company would begin to be a bore to him. He goes on: 

“Optimism and pessimism are each derived from an overpower- 
ing vision of one-half the truth. Either can lead to violent mis- 
conduct in thought and practise, or else to besotted resignation. 
Yet either can produce the most inspired masterpieces both of 
poetry and of active life. They are a madness, sometimes dia- 
bolic, but sometimes divine. Often both enter together and in 
habit the soul of one man, such as Dante; or both are found in 
one creed, as in that of his Paradiso and Inferno. The temper- 
ament of ‘Shelley the atheist’ alternated no less violently from the 
one pole to the other. In short, neither Christianity nor agnos- 
ticism can be truly charged with the crime (or merit) of producing 
either optimism or pessimism. It is an affair of temperament, 
as history indicates, and as the observation Of men and*women in 
our own day confirms. If the peoples of the East are indeed more 


generally pessimistic than we are, itis because they are by tem- 


perament more inclined to pessimism than either the pagans or 
the Christians, the believers or the skeptics of the West.” 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL. 
an individual life beyond the grave.” Asfor Another New York church whose lot has fallen influence in church architecture 
among sky-scrapers. 


many-storied office-buildings. Another 


is the 
demand for greater utility, a result of the 
growing popularity of the “institutional” church. Zhe Church 


Economist (New York) thinks that owing to these two influences 
the day ot Gothic architecture, in our larger cities at least, is in its 
decline. In America, according to the same paper, from twelve 
to fifteen new churches are completed every day—that is to say, 
about five thousand every year, But in these five thousand every 
year the proportion of distinctively Gothic structures, we are told, 
is smaller. 

An environment of enormous sky-scrapers, says Zhe Church 
Economist, can dwarf and make trivial a Gothic structure which 
would otherwise be the dominating feature of the landscape. It 
says further: 


“ As striking an example as the country affords is the recent suf- 
focation, so to speak, of ‘Old Trinity,’ long the architectural glory 
of New York City. Who would have supposed fifty, or even 
twenty, years ago that a friendly newspaper would have alluded to 
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mass of Cologne Cathedral—“ like a whole city standing still and saying 
its prayers”—with Old Trinity, smothered among huge hives of busi. 
ness. Of the latter church he says: 


“One looks at it through a kind of tunnel called Wall Street. 
splendid, boundless-looking buildings frown down upon it. Acres of men 
and women, in chairs, sit with their feet above its nave. Hundreds of 
typewriter girls look down from out of the sky as they bang on their type- 
writers, upon the graceful little tower that is still allowed in the great 
city to stand for God. 


Great, 


“Time was when people used to climb up in the tower and feel the won- 
der and stillness and the looking- down-upon-the-world of God's church. 
. .. Then I fall to thinking that the problem that concerns religion most 


in the present day of the world is the problem of the tower of Trinity 
Church. 








“The main trouble with the modern church in its present vague, fum- 
bling way of dealing with a great, masterful city is that it has made it so 
exceedingly convenient not to notice God.” 





Of the second influence in ecclesiastical architecture 7he Church Econo- 
mist remarks: 


“We have long known of ‘the marriage of convenience’; we are now 
hearing much of the church of convenience. In many cases, the theme 
of the edifice is not so decidedly worship as service. The church is not 
specifically a temple, but a workshop; not a sanctuary, but a hive of hus- 
tlers, busy with friendly activities. . . . It seems to be the fact that the 
tendency just now is to make the church 
building a social dynamo rather than a 
shrine. 

“Particularly is this true with regard to 
the teaching function of the church. In its 
pedagogical relations, by which we mean, 
of course, mostly its Bible-school work, the 
modern church construction is carefully 
modeled on lines of greatest convenience and 
etficiency.” 














NEW MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

Of special interest as an attempt to solve the 

problem of church versus sky-scraper. The building 

is of an early Christian type, in the form of a Greek 
cross and surmounted with a dome. 








this splendid structure as ‘poor Old Trin- 
ity,’ as was very recently the case? And the 
submerging of the superb Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of our same metropolis 
is almost as pathetic. 


“It was to cope with this problem that 
such a radical departure in American church 
construction as that seen in the new Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church [New York] 
was ventured upon. ... The old building 
was surrounded on two sides by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company’s build- 
ing, advertised as the largest office building 
in the world. It is not so high as some, 
but its mass is enormous, and architecturally 
it overwhelms the church spire, which has 
been an ornament to the city for many years. 

“The insurance company was anxious to 


complete the use of the entire block by oc- sleeping apartments and dining-rooms, etc. 
cupying also the corner on which the church 


It is claimed, nevertheless, that the building 
stood, and offered the church a liberal price 


i OLD MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, is to be “primari‘yachurch,”and not a club. 
to move across the street. The otfer was 


Which is to be torn 
accepted and the new site was purchased. — gown to make room for 


The question then came up, what sort of a the completion of the 
church would best stand comparison with _ largest office building 
the prevailing improvements in the imme- i" the world. 

diate neighborhood? The decision was to 

use a Classic style with a low dome, and a portico. One argument 
in favor was the great beauty of a somewhat similar building on 
the next corner above, now occupied by the Appellate Court. 

“As soon as the new building was under way it appeared that 
the insurance company had made a shrewd move in their own in- 
terest, if not that of the church. Not content with occupying the 
entire block, they acquired property across the street, directly in 
the rear of the new church, and are erecting a towering structure, 
even higher than their main building, taking advantage of the con- 
struction of the church to obtain for their tenants valuable light 
and air for many stories above the dome of the church. The new 
edifice, therefore, will be not only opposed by the great office 
building across the street, but by a skyscraper immediately in the 
rear. 


As an extreme result of this tendency, we 
are told of a proposed “ sky-scraper church,” 
the idea of which is said to have originated 
with the Rev. Dr. Eaton, pastor of the Eu- 
clid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, frequently called Rockefeller’s church. 

The plans of the church call for a twelve- 
story structure. The first story will contain 
reading-rooms, libraries, and rest rooms. 
The upper floors will have rooms for games 
of all kinds. The other floors will contain 


























“The situation is a most interesting one, and will, no doubt, be 
carefully studied by architects and church committees all over the “OLD TRINITY.” 
country. Once the architectural glory of New York City. Now “ great, splendid, bound- 


! ie s x : : less-looking buildings frown down upon it,” wherein “ acres of men and women, 
A writer in Zhe Outlook (New York) contrasts the dominating _ in chairs, sit with their feet above its nave.” 
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PRESENT TENDENCY OF THE PAULINE 
CONTROVERSY. 


VER since the application of the historical method to Bibli- 
cal research, the problem as to the relation of Paul’s teach- 
ings to those of Jesus has been a burning question of theology. 
The Pauline theories of the sacrificial and atoning death of Je- 
sus, as well as other essential features of his system, are seemingly 
in such marked contrast to the simple gospel of Jesus, that critics 
have even asked themselves the question, Is Jesus or is Paul the 
real author of the Christianity of the orthodox churches? An ex- 
cellent résumé of the statuss controversie on this fundamental 
problem is furnished by Prof. Eberhard Vischer, in the Zheolo- 
gische Rundschau, of Tiibingen, No. 4, whence we glean the follow- 
ing statements: 


“It is an undeniable fact that in the Pauline epistles many things 
are made prominent, which are found not at all, or only in elemen- 
tary form, in the teachings of Jesus; and, on the other hand, there 
is much in Jesus’s proclamation which Paul has seen fit to ignore 
or mention only incidentally. 

“Is the reason for this to be found solely in the fact that Christ 
is the teacher and Paul is the pupil? This fact alone would, in- 
deed, explain many differences in their teachings; but will it ex- 
plain all? Is it really only the pupil of Jesus, who is speaking in 
the Pauline epistles, or do we here find an independent develop- 
ment of the gospel as Jesus had preached it? 

“It is a singular fact that the lines on this problem are not 
drawn between the conservatives and the advanced theologians, as 
is generaliy the case in leading Biblical and theological problems. 
Among the advanced critics who argue for the substantial identity 
of the teachings of Jesus and of Paul are Wellhausen and Har- 
nack. The former, in his ‘ History of Israel and Juda, ’ declares, 
that ‘ notwithstanding all the dross that adheres to the Pauline 
ideas, he has in reality been the man who understood the gospel 
and drew the consequences of its teachings.’ Harnack, in his 
‘ Essence of Christianity,’ maintains that Paul had understood the 
Master and had continued His work; and at the same time he in- 
dorses the judgment of Wellhausen. 

“But other critics have reached difterent conclusions. They 
not only put a different estimate on the fact, that the proclamation 
of the Kingdom of God by Jesus has in the Pauline system given 
way toa preaching concerning Christ; but they also declare that 
the Pauline picture of Christ is quite different from that of Jesus 
as given in the synoptic gospels. Especially was it Lagarde, in 
his ‘ Deutsche Schriften,’ who maintained that no science could 
build a bridge that would lead back from Paul to Christ, nor show 
that Paul’s atonement and Christologicai theories have any foun- 
dation in the teachings of the Nazarene. He protested that the 
epistles of Paul can not in any way be regarded as sources for en- 
lightenment in reference to the original gospel of Jesus. 

“Paul is not only the first Christian theologian from whom we 
have certain writings; but his influence can be found everywhere 
in the Christian system. The central teaching of the Church, 
such as the fundamental redemptive facts, the doctrine of the God 
man, a fully developed theory of atonement, etc , are all found 
fully developed in his epistles. How did these things originate? 
Is Paul merely drawing legitimate conclusions from the utterances 
of Jesus, or is he substantially to be regarded as a second founder 
of Christianity? 

“Harnack declares that Paul ‘ is the most transparent personal- 
ity in the history of primitive Christianity.’ * He is one of the few 
men from the period of the emperors whom we really know,’ says 
Professor Deissmann, of Heidelberg. The general tendency in 
récent years, even in critical circles, has been to accept as genuine 
practically the whole group of letters handed down under his 
name. These epistles refer but rarely in a direct way to the per- 
sonality or the teachings of Jesus, but they evidently presuppose 
that these things are known to the readers, as is evidenced espe- 
cially by such passages a$ 1 Cor. xi. 23. 

“ Efforts have repeatedly been made to find in the synoptic gos- 
pel parallels for the peculiar teachings of Paul in the statements of 
Jesus ;-and even a critic like the elder Holtzmann has recognized 
the fact that this method has been practically successful. In the 
more recent literature on the subject, there has evidently been a 
tendency to connect more closely the teachings of the Lord and 
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those of Paul, and the radical antithetical positions on this prob- 
lem seem to be yielding to the acceptance of a higher unity be- 
tween the two. Professor Feine, of the University of Vienna, has 
written a new work on the subject, entitled, ‘ Jesus Christ and 
Paul,’ which is a keen defense of the substantial identity of the 
two systems. Feine declares that ‘ Paul has understood the char- 
acter of the activity and the teachings of Jesus in their innermost 
nature.’ He does not deny that the apostle developed indepen- 
dently the views of the Master, yet this was not done otherwise 
than along the lines of Jesus’s own utterances. Paul’s teachings 
are entirely dependent upon those of Christ. The reasons why 
Paul modified some of Christ's teachings are everywhere founded 
on historical reasons. He does not continue Jesus’s preaching 
with the Kingdom of God as the central:theme, for reasons as- 
signed in 2 Cor. i. 20. Even Paul’s Eschatology is based on that of 
Jesus, but changed in form to suit new surroundings. Deissmann 
expresses substantially the same sentiment, when he says that 
‘Paul is not the second after Christ, but he is the first in Christ. 
He has in mind rather the exalted Christ than the Jesus of history.’ 
This central fact explains the substance of Paul’s peculiar teach- 
ings concerning Jesus and his work. 

“The French theologian, Goguel, in his recent work entitled, 
‘The Apostle Paul and Jesus Christ,’ altho differing in method 
from Feine, reaches substantially the same conclusion, showing 
that for both the facts and the thoughts Paul is dependent on 
Jesus. 

“ Other writers have lately discussed the same problem. Resch, 
in his ‘ Paulinism and the Logia of Jesus,’ declares Paul to be 
‘the epoch-making exegete of the teachings and the life of his 
Master’; Wredeé, in his‘ Paul,’ still defends, at least in part, the 
view of the discrepancy between the teachings of Jesus and of 
Paul, while Deissmann, in his ‘ The Gospel and the Unchristian 
World,’ inclines to a more cautious judgment.”— 7vanslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A Great Religious Work of Art.—A writer in Zemp/e 
Bar (London, July) claims for Johannes Brahms’s “German Re- 
quiem ” recognition as “the greatest religious work of art of the 
nineteenth century.” In poetry, painting, or architecture, says the 
writer, this claim would mean far less than in music, for, in the 
elder arts, the greatest religious work was done before the nine- 
teenth century. We read further: 


“People will always judge religious music not with their intel- 
lect, nor yet wih their emotions, alone, but with their whole char- 
acter. Tomany the inspired humanity of Beethoven’s Mass seems 
less religious than the very simple and very human inspiration of 
‘St. Paul’ and ‘ Elijah.’ Others, for whom the matchless magic 
of ‘ Parsifal’ lacks, as religious music, something they can not 
easily define, are moved by the brilliant and devout emotionalism 
of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ How, in a century that produced works 
such as these, dare we speak of a greater still? Yet there are peo- 
ple—not easily satisfied, perhaps not easily moved—who ask that 
religious music shall be not only religious in feeling, but also 
clothed in that perfect form, endued with that complex organic 
life, which is the supreme secret entrusted by the Creator to the 
creative artist.” 


It is this perfection of form, according to the writer in Zem- 
ple Bar, which, in union with its other qualities, makes the “ Ger- 


man Requiem” the greatest religious work of art of the last cen- 
tury. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“ SOCIALISM in the Church is surely the right thing in the right place,” says 
Mr. George Russell, speaking at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, on the sub- 
ject of ‘“ Social Churchmanship.” 


THE sacred literature of the Chinese, we are told by M. Emile Bard, is com- 
pletely free from licentious ideas. M. Bard has published a book on the Chinese 
people, which appears in English under the title “ Chinese Life in Town and 
Country.” From this we quote the following sentences: “It must be stated, to 
the honor of the Chinese, that no people, ancient or modern, ever possessed a 
sacred literature more completely exempt from licentious ideas, and that at no 
period has their worship been associated with orgies or human sacrifices similar 
to those of which traces may be found in the history of every pagan people. This 
vitalizing purity is perhaps the reason for the prolonged existence of the social 
order of things.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR RUSSIA? 


“1 HE confidence and stubborn hopefulness of Russia, and the 

belief of the ruling and intelligent classes in her final destiny 
of strength and prosperity is perhaps the best augury for her future, 
dark as her present may be. The non-Slavic European press, 
however, looks with foreboding upon the riot, revolt, massacre, 
and destruction of property which reign sporadically through the 
length and breadth of the land. “ Murder, incendiarism, and plun- 
dering,” says the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna)—a newspaper not 
always hostile to Russia—“ these things are prevailing with grow- 
ing frequency from week to week. And the dreaded autocracy 
sees these shameful doings and stands helpless and defenseless. 
What a frightful warning ‘or all bad governments, for all policies 
founded,on lying, for every system that is not built on solid prin- 
ciples of right!” 

Yet even Russia herself does not feel sure that there is a revolu- 
tion raging. “Is this a revolution?” asks the Russian writer, Su- 
vorin, in the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), and he then pro- 
ceeds to suggest that it may be only a spring storm clearing the 
air and quickening the forces of nature for the new life of summer. 
In his own words: 


“r 


The thunder of God is rolling, the lightning flashes. With this 
tempest will the expected assembly of the people come? And will 
this bring a renewing of their life, will it put a vernal quickening 
into the shuddering and afflicted Russian soul, and pour new and 
vigorous sap into the root of the Russian stock, and renovate our 
dulled and decadent existence, arousing Russian patriotism to high 
and noble effort?” 


The Vossische Zettung (Berlin) thinks the revolution an ac- 
knowledged fact, and, speaking of the Czar’s smooth words to 

















THE TEMPTRESS. 
— Punch (London). 


the Zemstvo delegates, accuses that monarch of hypocritical insin- 
‘cerity. Itsays: 

“ During the exchange of addresses between Czar and delegates, 
the revolution pursued its raging course outside. It will soon be 


an acknowledged principle that no one cares what the Czar says, 
or whether he says anything at all.” 


. The /ntransigeant (Paris), speaking of the Czar's incessant pre- 
varication and procrastination, points out that he is only defer- 
ring the evilday. “It is the eternal story of Du Barry imploring 
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the executioner to wait one minute more before touching tne spring 
of the guillotine.” The Neue Zeit (Berlin) is of opinion that the 
mutiny ot the Black Sea fleet was the real signal of revolution, 
and, referring to the conflicting rumors that fill the air, it declares : 


“Through the confused clamor of indistinct and contradictory 
voices rings out, like a victorious diapason, the triumph-song of the 
revolution. Fragment 
by fragment is crum- 
bling away the might of 
an Asiatic despotism, 
and since the mutiny in 
the Black Sea, it is 
plain to the eyes of all 
the world that the last 
hour of czarism has 
struck.” 








This revolution, how- 
ever, will not be one 





which follows the pat- 
tern and adopts the meth- 
od of the French Revo- 
lution, says the ation 
(Berlin). To quote: 


“A revolution of the 
traditionary type, with 
its street-fights and bar- 
ricades, is next door to 
impossible in Russia. 
The character of mod- 
ern firearms makes it 
impracticable, and it is 
quite inconceivable in 











M. SHIPOFF, 


The well known liberal leader, who, on being 
offered the post of Minister of the Interior, an- 
swered that he was willing to accept the office if 


-the broad-streeted cities the Czar would guarantee freedom of the press. 


of Russia. 

“ Two possible alternatives remain—either a collapse of the gov- 
erning class, the bureaucracy, after being rendered effete through 
cynical idleness and frivolity, or the dissolution of this social] ele- 
ment with the accompaniment of insurrections, labor strikes, and 
revolts in the universities, among professional men, and among the 
peasantry, until the life of the State gradually sinks into irrepressi- 
ble anarchy, and a place is at last cleared for a new political struc- 
ture.” 


The Hamburgers Nachrichten makes an ominous comment on 
the condition of the country, and adds: 


“Tf the revolution triumphs in Russia, it will at once break out 
in Germany. Altho the immediate staff of Prince von Biilow ob- 
serves the strictest silence on this point, it is said that the chancel- 
lor has discussed the question with the Emperor.” 

Conditions are aggravated and complicated by the fact that Ger- 
man Socialists, according to the journal des Débats (Paris), have 
raised $25,000 to aid the Russian revolutionists, and apropos of 
this the German paper quoted above says that the German Gov- 
ernment will seize this fund as soon as it has reached its highest 
possible total. The disturbed atmosphere of Russia necessarily 
calls forth also the sympathy of France as the ally of the Russian 
Government, and Za Liberté (Paris) blames the Socialist journals 
of France for the acclamation with which they greet such move- 
ments as the mutiny of the Potemkin. The writer says: 


“It is a deplorable absurdity for any Frenchman to express tri- 
umph, as our Socialistic journals have done, over a calamity in 
which we some day or other may possibly become involved... . 
It is not sufficient, however, in Russia, to repress disorder; order 
must be restored and consolidated so thoroughly as to obviate the 
necessity of this armed repression, daily combat, and ceaseless 
civil war.” 


The Zemps (Paris) states that the sufferings of Russia are in- 
creased by threatened famine. To quote: 


“Besides the peasant revolts, the peasants’ wives have risen 
in numerous villages where the war has stripped the land of 
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cultivators, and are crying out to the magistrates,‘ We do not 
wish to perish by hunger. Restore to us our husbands, that they 
may give us bread to eat.’” 


Yet an English newspaper, 7he S¢aiist (London), sounds a note 
of hope in view of these dreariest of conditions. It finds a remedy 
for Russia’s distractions in the founding of a constitutional govern- 
ment, but seems to counsel caution and delay as follows: 


“It is obvious that to pass suddenly from pure autocracy to the 
beginning of constitutional government is a task requiring the 
most careful and thoughtful consideration. A mistake now may 
be fraught with the most serious consequences, and it is plainly 
the duty of those in authority to think out gravely every step taken. 
Besides, very much time has not been wasted since the demand 
fer a representative assembly was put forward in a manner that 
left no doubt that it was the desire of the whole people. Fair- 
minded critics of the Russian Government, then, will not find fault 
with the delay that has taken place—will, on the contrary, be in- 
clined to hope that the delay is inspired not by reactionary motives, 
but by an honest desire to promote the welfare of the empire. If 
that desire exists, it is possible that even yet anarchy may be 
checked. If the representative assembly is really representative, 
if it is given authority which will satisfy reasonable people, and it 
the mode of election is simple 
and easily understood, we cling 
to the hope that the people may 
rally round the throne and that 
Russia may be saved from the 
disasters which now seem to be 
threatening her.” 


The principal Russian paper 
of St. Petersburg, the Movoye 
Vremya, quoted above, is posi- 
tively sanguine as to the outcome 
of events, and speaks in con- 
temptuous defiance of all who 
would see a cloud on Russia’s fu- 
ture. This unconquerable spirit 
of hope excites admiration, altho 
it may provoke criticism. Com- 
menting on the general impression 
that “Russia is fallen so low that 
she can never again stand up- 
right,” this journal says: 

“In Europe such a prediction 
is universally believed. It is be- 
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JUSTICE FOR IRELAND IN PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION. 
RELAND will suticr a net loss of twenty-two seats by the re- 
distribution scheme outlined in the bill to be proposed by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour in the British House of Commons, and Irish 
grievances and English tyranny are accordingly the catch words 


‘that mark the political press comment of the United Kingdom, for 


England will gain seventeen seats, Wales one, and Scotland four. 
This strikes the Irish Nationalist Party as a piece of monstrous 
injustice. They proclaim that it is a failure to live up to the pledges 
and stipulations of the Act of Union, and their organ, 7he Free- 
man’s Journal (Dublin), speaks in the following strong terms: 

“The method of resistance to this infamous treachery is a ques- 
tion for the people. It will be fought with all the resources of 
Irish representatives, backed by the people, and on every yard of 
its course it will be dogged by Irish resistance.” 

The Irish Unionist press, however, will support the measure, 
as being, according to Premier Balfour’s Government, which the 
Unionists support, based on the palpable exigencies of the situ- 
ation, as stated by its promoters, who premise that “ it is expedi- 
ent, by reason of the present dis- 
parity in the population of parlia- 
mentary constituencies to revise 
the existing distribution of the 
seats.” 

It is quite evident, according 
to The Saturday Review (Lon- 





don), that any one examining the 
census of constituencies in Eng- 
land and Ireland will be convinced 
that Ireland is at present over- 
represented in the British Parlia- 
ment. Zhe Saturday Review is 
strongly opposed to the bill, but 
admits that according to the pres- 
ent distribution of seats an Irish 
voter has three votes to every 
single suffrage cast by an inhab- 
itant of certain London districts. 
To quote: 


“It is absurd that a peasant 
in the wilds of Kerry or Galway 








lieved in Austria, which for a 
hundred years has been subject to 


BREECHES OF PROMISE. 


2 ‘ syggees ARTH-R B-LF-R (small tailor)—“ A little too much room in the seat. 
foreign foes, and internally is dis- ‘They want taking in by at least twenty-two inches.” 


should have three times the voting 
power of a resident in Islington 
or Fulham. And it is not only 


tracted by civil war; it is believed Pat—* Taking in, is it? I’ve worn them more than a hundred years,and _ ridiculous from the point of view 


RE ER experienced the divil an inch will I spare off them !” 
’ 


debacle of 1870, in which she 

sacrificed three provinces and an indemnity of five milliards ; it is 
believed in Germany, where socialism dominates the parliament, 
and the kingdom lives on the prestige derived from victory over 
France; it is believed in England, which required more than two 
years. to master the little Boer nation; England, whose Parliament 
is enslaved by popular commercialism, and which keeps hold of 
her colonies enly by the exercise of brute force. It is also believed 
in Italy, where anarchy has long since made for herself a safe and 
permanent home; Italy, who lost whatever military prestige had 
survived to her in her war in Africa with Abyssinian savages. 

“But we—grown familiar with this outcry—simply laugh at it. 
These recent struggles—ending in the summons of the zemstvos— 
open a way to renovated manhood and give to new talents air and 
light, for such talents exist among us; nor can they be lost or 
wasted in a land where literature, art, and science have produced 
their greatest representatives. 

“ A new, young, and powerful Russia is to appear, and her voice 
shall ring out over the whole world; her enemies shall be put to 
silence and the ‘ Slavic Brothers’ shall unite like confluent streams, 
and spread the fame of New Russia from sea to sea.”— 7rans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





~ Punch (London). of logic that Ireland should be 
over-represented and London un- 
der-represented : it is politically inexpedient, because the Irish peas- 
ant who has thrice the power is about a third as intelligent and in- 
dustrious as the citizen of the metropolis. But. . . we hold that 
parliamentary reform should never be undertaken by any Govern- 
ment exeept in response to an effectual popular demand. There is 
no real demand for this redistribution of seats from any quarter 
that we know of.” 


Taken on its merits, 7e 7imes (London) thinks that the scheme 
of the Government is by no means revolutionary. The last Act 
of Redistribution was passed in 1885 and the present scheme is 
merely a logical development of previous legislation. This minis- 
terial organ says: 


“The ministerial proposals are framed throughout on ‘ conserv- 
ative ’ lines—using that epithet, of course, in no party sense—and 
if this involves some lack of consistency and logical completeness, 
Parliament must be content to weigh the advantages against the 
drawbacks. It has been considered desirable not only to preserve 
the existing numbers of the House of Commons, but to depart as 
little as possible from the main lines of the Redistribution Act of 
1885. . . . It can not be maintained that the change in the figures. 
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involving total or partial disfranchisement of boroughs from 15,000, 
as in 1885, to 18,500 as now proposed in one-member constituen- 
cies, and from 50,000 to 75,000 in two-member constituencies, is 
extravagant.” 


The opposition press of course denounce the bill. Zhe Daily 
News (London) calls it “frankly farcical”; The Westminster Ga- 
zette (London) declares that the proposals are “tantamount to a 
motion that the life of the present Govern- 
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ideas of the French Government, thinks that the Kaiser has made > 
a failure of his Morocco policy. This administration organ be- 
lieves that William I1.’s aim was to disturb France’s good rela- 
tions with Great Britain and Russia, and his effort to do so, it 


remarks, was a signal failure. It says: 


“Far higher and more far-reaching ‘than our relations with Mo- 
rocco, important as they are for our future, are the evidences of 





ment be prolonged for sixteen months,” but 
The Standard (London) acquits the Govern- 
ment of all “ gerrymandering ” and favoritism, 
and thinks that the defects of the bill are re- 
mediable. 


“The fundamental weakness of the minis- 
terial scheme lies in the illogical tenderness 
shown to the smaller boroughs in Great 
Britain. But we doubt whether this 
feature in the scheme can stand. Cynics may 
attribute the hesitation of the Cabinet to give 
uncompromising effect to the principle of 
numbers to politic fears of losing constitu- 
encies which are, or are reputed to be, pre- 
ponderantly of their own party complexion. 
It would be easy to demonstrate that the 
motive thus uncharitably imputed has not in 
fact any necessary force.” 


It says: 


That Ireland has been done full justice is 
averred by Zhe Times, above quoted, which 





prospective security and clear understanding 
that we see in this agreement with Germany. 
We do not see in it any tendency to abandon 
the extente with Great Britain. We find, on 
the contrary that it indicates an extension of 
that political principle. . . . Let us try to re- 
store to our Russian alliance the strength it 
had last year, but to effect it in a better spirit. 
In every other respect let us remain free, ally- 
ing ourself neither to one side nor the other, 
that none may doubt or question our wish for 
peace.” 


In decided contrast with the tone of resent- 
ment and the rather obvious hunt for consola- 
tion that mark the comment of the French 
press, the German papers display a touching 
optimism. ‘Anxiety may now be dismissed, 
for all threatening clouds have been swept 
from the political horizon,” says the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), “and the Morocco question 
can never be for Germany a question of war.” 
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declares that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s proposed 
measure actually gives to Ireland more repre- 
sentatives than she is entitled to, according 
to the rule observed in the apportionment of 
the constituencies in other countries. 
leading article: 


entente. 


To quote the words of the 


“ The clamor of the Nationalists will not be taken seriously. . . . 
Ireland, in fact, has been treated indulgently in the redistribution 
scheme. Ifa strict population test were taken on the basis of the 
representative system, which is the case in the United States and 
in some of the British colonies, Ireland would be entitled, as Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s memorandum has pointed out, to no more than 
seventy-one members for counties and boroughs instead of seventy- 
nine.” 


L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, AND MOROCCO. 


HE complacency of the German press and the bitterness of 
the French press, in their comments on the Morocco settle- 
ment (outlined below), may give an idea of how each regards its 
own situation in the final outcome. The ZLébre Parole (Paris) de- 
clares frankly that the Kaiser has got the best of the bargain; and 
the Gaudots (Paris) observes that the settlement “fails to flatter 
our national pride” and certainly “does not serve our interests.” 
The best the République Francaise (Paris) can say of it is that it 
is “a compromise.” The Figaro (Paris) finds consolation in the 
thought that ruling the spirit is better than taking a city (or a new 
colony). It reflects thus: 


“France may well hold her head high among the nations. Eu- 
rope will be grateful to us for our confidence in her spirit of equity 
and for what we have done to spare the old continent the frightful 
affliction of a general war. . . . It is for Germany to prove that 
her loyalty is equal to ours.” 


Another vein of consolation is found by the Echo de Paris, which 


believes that the French will now keep an eye on the ruler across 
the Rhine. It remarks: 

“Germany’s brutal intervention has had a salutary effect on 
France. The country . . . has learned that it must not lose inter- 


est in foreign affairs, nor let itself be absorbed exclusively in mis- 
erable internal squabbles.” 


The Zemps (Paris), however, which undoubtedly expresses the 


PRINCE VON RADOLIN, 
G-erman ambassador at Paris, who, with Pre- 
mier Rouvier, concluded the Franco-German 


Germania (Berlin), too, thinks the chief point 
of the settlement is the fact that it “ will in every 
way insure permanent peace,” and so says the 
Preussische Zeitung(Berlin). Premier Rouvier 
comes in for a bouquet from the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), 
which attributes the peaceful settlement to his “prudence and 
statesmanlike talent,” and for another from the Kdlnische Zeitung 
(Cologne), which notes that he “has clearly defined the indepen- 
dence of the*Franco-British and Franco-Spanish ex/en¢es from the 
Morocco question, as an international problem,” and thus cleared 
the way for a peaceful solution. Indeed, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
(Frankfort) denies that Germany had any designs on the Franco- 
British e#fente, or, in fact, upon the French work of reform in 
Morocco. 


Turning now to the terms of the settlement that is the cause of 
all this remark, it appears that a conference of the Powers at Tan- 
gier has been agreed upon, and it only remains to arrange the pro- 
gram and the date in agreement with the Sultan of Morocco. 
France has made her own conditions before consenting to send her 
representative to Tangier, stipulating, according to the Echo de 
Paris, that in the conference “ the integrity of Morocco shall be 
preserved, that the sovereignty of the Sultan shall be supreme and 
unimpaired, that existing treaties between Morocco and the Pow- 
ers shall not be interfered with, and that the Franco-British and 
Franco-Spanish conventions shall not be invalidated.” 

On the other hand, the German conditions include among their 
articles the absolute independence and integrity of Morocco, the 
pushing forward of reforms under the direction of an international 
commission ; and financial and industrial reforms, as controlled 
by an international commission. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, quoted above, thus comments: 

“In this concise and weighty document is made palpable the 
spirit of progress and equity which characterizes the scheme of 
Germany with regard to Morocco. It can be clearly seen from it 
how practical the program of Germany is. What has been so far 
proposed with regard to Morocco has been a negative course, 
leading practically to nothing. This was formulated in the phrase, 
‘ Moroccan Independence’; but the Morocco question was not to 
be solved by such a negative plan as this.” 


In this last sentence is implied a reflection upon the negative 
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meagerness of Lord Palmerston’s Morocco policy, which merely 
prevented the Shereefian kingdom from passing into the hands of 
other European Powers, and had as its object the somewhat nar- 
row and selfish object of safeguarding English commerce merely. 
This line of British policy has been followed by every successor of 
the English Minister up to 1904. The policy contemplated in the 
programs of France and Germany is much broader in ostensible 
aim, and will place the sick man of the Western caliphate in the 
hands of European physicians, so that the prospects of North- 
western Africa are now by no means the darkest.— 7ranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


TOLSTOY ON THE JEWISH QUESTION IN 
RUSSIA. te an 


HE committee of ministers which has been studying and 
translating into concrete proposals the Czar’s reform re- 
scripts has declined to recommend any measures with regard to 
the Jewish millions of Russia. It found the problem too complex 
and difficult for offhand treatment or palliatives, and accordingly 
suggests the appointment of a non-bureaucratic body to’ consider 
it thoroughly in all its aspects, formulate comprehensive conclu- 
sions, and refer these to the popular assembly shortly to be con- 
vened for discussion and suitable action. 

Were the question merely political, say the ministers, the obvi- 
ous and simple settlement of it would lie in the bestowal upon the 
Jews of full equality of rights and privileges; but the racial and 
economic phases of it forbid the application of that remedy with- 
out further thought and inquiry into possible consequences. 

The Jewish organs of Russia are displeased with this outcome 
of the ministers’ deliberations, while the anti-Semitic Movoye 
Vremya regards it as too liberal and demands, not a reference of 
the question to the popular assembly, but a genuine Jopu/ar refer- 
endum upon it. If, it says, it is intended to give the Jews access 
to land, the peasants ought to be directly consulted. 

Meantime the Vovostz publishes private letters on the question 
by Count Tolstoy, Korolenko, the novelist and editor, and Sola- 
vieff, the late philosopher and religious thinker. Korolenko de- 
mands absolute equality for the Jews. Count Tolstoy writes as 
follows : 


“I deplore the persecutions to which the Jews are being sub- 











REVOLUTION. 
—Der Floh (Vienna). 
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jected, and regard them not only as unjust and cruel, but as sense- 
less. The subject, however, does not occupy me to the exclusion 
of all others, or even above all others. There are other matters 
which stir me more deeply, and therefore I could not write any- 
thing upon it that would greatly affect people....... 

“I think that the ethical teaching of the Jews and their actual 
daily practise are incomparably higher than the teaching and prac- 
tise of our quasi-Christian society, which accepts from the body 
of Christian doctrine only the theories of repentance and expiation, 
and fancies that these things absolve them from all moral obliga- 
tions; and because of this moral superiority of the Jews we see 
envy, hatred, and oppression. ...... 

“I think, further, for the same reason, that these persecutions 
will not cease, just as in America there wi-! be no cessation of the 
persecution of those cheaper and more industrious workmen than 
the American—the Chinese. Americans know full well that, in 
excluding Chinese, they depart from the fundamental principles of 
equality and freedom which they profess; but the matter concerns 


their skins, and they trample under foot the principles to which 
they render homage in words It is the same with us, tho there 


is this difference—we do not even profess equality and freedom, 
hence there is nothing to trample upon. 

“ The Jews are able to distance the majority in the race for what 
the quasi-Christians want most, and therefore they will be ham- 
pered in all possible ways—hampered in the future as now, until 
the quasi-Christians embrace the true Christian conceptions of life, 
which are far in advance of the archaic, antiquated Jewish princi- 
ples of morality.” 


Tolstoy goes on to say that he could not think without assuming 
the maxim of human equality, and that he objects to and dislikes 
intensely all racial or national assumptions of superiority, special 
missions, etc. He hates the so-called Jewish “mission,” he de- 
clares, as much as he does Germanism, Anglo-Saxonism, Pan- 
Slavism—Pan-Slavism most of all. Our business is to be wise, 
just and spiritually free, to live together in concord and peace, and 
forget whether we are Jews, Slavs, and what not. The human 
soul, the human heart, is the same the world over, and the altitude 
of Christian ethics is accessible to all, especially to the Jews, from 
whom it originally proceeded.— 7vanslation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





IF it is the mutiny on the Potemkin which has broken the pride of the Czar 
and caused him to wish for peace with his exterior and interior enemies, says 
Die Zeit (Vienna’, these sailors of the Potemkin have done their country a 
greater service than any other crew in the Russia Navy. 











THE EUROPEAN CIRCUS. 
The well known circus-rider, Oscar, finds that he can handle one horse much bet- 
ter than he did two. 
~—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN INCUBATED INSPIRATION. 


Miss BELLARD’S INSPIRATION. 


| By William Dean Howells. 
Price, $1.50. 


Cloth, 224 pp. 
Harper & Brothers. 


NEW novel by the greatly esteemed Mr. Howells awakens a flutter 
of interest in the world that reads. ‘‘ Miss Bellard’s Inspiration,”’ 
as the immediate successor of ‘The Son of Royal Langbrith,” intensifies 
this pleasant normal expectancy; for in that work the veteran was at his 
best, armed cap-a-pie and bent on emprise that registered him as still at 
the high noon of artistic capacity. Could he have “done it again”’ in this 
latest work? He has not, but the fact 
bears not the slightest reproach. It 
was not his intention to do anything 
important. Dulce est desipere in loco 
said Horace, and Mr. Howells may 
be as wise as the felicitous Venusian 
in this respect. 

“Miss Bellard’s Inspiration” is a 
Howells bagatelle: a ‘short story,” 
expanded to book-length because it 
was such pleasant “fooling” for both 
writer and reader. The “inspiration” 
comes to Miss Bellard only at the end 
of the book, and it is such an attenu- 
ated one, so prompted by desire and 
the helplessness of the moment, that it 
is first cousin to a ‘‘woman’s reason.” 
It is cutting the Gordian knot in 
gently humorous fashion. The whole 
thing is dainty and amusing, and the 
irony so suavely expended that some readers may fail to detect it, and 
hence be a little puzzled as to the degree of the author’s facetiousness. 

A niece of Mrs. Crombie comes to the Crombie’s summer place in 
Maine, near the Saco River, for a short visit. Her English lover comes 
at the same time. They both arrive from California. They are not yet 
engaged, but it is only a question of time. The Mevisons, an artist and 
his wife, middle-aged people, are at the Saco River House, which is quite 
near the newly purchased cottage of the Crombies. Mr. Crombie had 
known and highly appreciated Mevison, when they were both in a Paris 
atelier, so Mrs. Crombie invites the pair to install themselves under her 
roof. Mrs. Mevison accepts. In this couple, Mr. Howells is almost 
boyishly extravagant. If it were possible to think that the veteran novel- 
ist is not crystallized into stable individuality that would preclude such a 
thing, one would say that in this little trifle of “Miss Bellard’s Inspira- 
tion’’ he shows the “influence” of Bernard Shaw. There is such para- 
doxical action in his characters, and the fun and humor have nuances that 
confuse the unsophisticated reader. In Shaw’s case, one is inclined to 
fancy Bernard as having tremendous fun with himself in his whimsical 
cleverness, but in Mr. Howells’s suggestion of him you imagine he is, per- 
haps, ‘“‘trving it on” as a bit of professional virtuosity. It is perfectly im- 
material, of course, only it ‘“explains’’ the half-tones in Mr. Howells’s 
humor in this literary excursion. 

There is something almost diabolic in the matrimonial status of the 
Mevisons. Here is the husband’s explanation of it to Crombie. 








WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


“The usual trouble: incompatibility. . . . It isn’t that we don’t love 
each other, or that we haven’t. We've always loved each other too much. 
I won’t brag of my part, but I know that when she’s been the most impos- 
sible she’s been the most devoted to me. She cared for me so entirely that 
she could not bear that anybody—no! any thing—else should have the 
least part of me. . . . She wasn’t jealous, or at least not of women more 
than men. But she felt that I was all hers, and that she had a right to 
every atom, every instant of me. If I made a friend, she broke up the 
friendship. . . . She always managed skilfully at first, tho of late she’s 
been growing reckless. But it was slavery. . . . She sees as well as I do 
that we must part: but it is her helpless fate to torment me more and 
more into what if we could we would both avoid.” 


Well, the dreadful object-lesson of a consumingly loving husband and 
wife driven to divorce by the rending of their passion has an awesome 
effect on Lillias. That up-to-date creature tells Craibourne they must 
call it off because here, before their very eyes, is written large their own 
future fate, should they wed! They separate, tho Craibourne assents 
only under compulsion. Finally, Lillias gets her “inspiration,” as she 
tells her aunt in a letter. “I promised him (Edmund) that I would think 
about it. I did think about it, and before morning I had a perfect inspi- 
ration.”” The reader will conclude, as Mr. Crombie did. “ Well, I sup- 
pose she didn’t want a reason if she had an inspiration.” 

While the New York Evening Mail thinks Mr. Howell’s novel tedious, 
and the Boston Transcript dismisses it with feur non-committal lines, the 
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rest of the newspaper critics seem to find it delightfully entertaining. The 
New York Globe and the Brooklyn Eagle agree that this “is Howells at 
his best,” the Tribune avers that he was “never more engaging,” and 
the Press declares that “this is a book for which to be thankful.” It is 
“‘a triumph in summer comedy,” says The World. 


ANDREW D. WHITE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW DICKSON WHITE. 


Two volumes. 
Price, $7.50 net. The Century Company. 


Cloth. 
O those acquainted with Mr. White’s varied and useful career it 
was a foregone conclusion that the story of his life, as told in the 
autobiographical record recently published, would be at once entertaining 
and instructive. It would seem, however, that the high expectations with 
which its appearance was awaited have been more than fulfilled. So far 
as we are aware, there is not a dissenting voice in the enthusiastic chorus of 
approval rising abroad as well as in all parts of the United States. The 
consensus of opinion appears to be expressed in the Brooklyn Eagle’s 
declaration that “‘ beyond question no more important book has come from 
the presses this year. It seems large—nearly twelve hundred pages—but 
when the last page is conned it will be difficult for the reader to say what 
could have been omitted.’’ The Boston Transcript welcomes the work as 
giving ‘“‘an unexampled picture of human activity during the last half of 
the nineteenth century.” The Boston Herald finds it “fascinating to all 
sorts and conditions of people,” while the San Francisco Chronicle does not 
hesitate to pronounce it “‘the most readable, as well as the most valuable 
work of the kind which has appeared for years.’’ There are, to be sure, 
some who, like the reviewer of the New York Times, feel that the autobi- 
ography is somewhat deficient in literary charm, but such agree that “‘as 
scholar, statesman, and man of affairs in all the best senses of the term, 
Mr. White may well feel that he can afford to waive the title of literary 
artist.” 

The real significance of the work is perhaps best apprehended in these 
words of the Chicago Record-Herald: “The highest value of this luminous 
autobiography lies in its abundant inspiration to thought. As an educator 
Mr. White’s whole life has been shaped on the belief that ‘the first and 
best thing to do is to set people at thinking,’ and these volumes do so at 
every turn.’”’ It was doubtless with this in view that Mr. White decided in 
favor of the topical as opposed to the chronological method in telling his 
story, presenting it under the seven distinct divisions of ‘‘ Environment and 
Education,”’ “ Political Life,’ ‘‘ College Professor and President,” ‘In the 
Diplomatic Service,’ “Sundry Journeys and Experiences,” ‘‘ Miscellane- 
ous Recollections,” and ‘‘ Religious Development.” In each of these the 
interest is admirably sustained by a judicious infusion of anecdote—the 
London Times’s reviewer, by the way, finds in the book further proof that 
“anecdote is the form of literature in which Americans shine most”— 
gossip and reminiscence, which lighten the pages without allowing the 
reader to lose sight of the importance of the main narrative as a stimulus to 
right thinking and right living and as 
a solid contribution to the history of 
the past fifty years. In point of in- 
terest purely, the most attractive 
chapters are undoubtedly those which 
embody Mr. White’s recollections of 
the years spent at foreign capitals in 
his country’s service. His diplomatic 
endeavor began so long ago as _ the 
Crimean War, and was continued at 
intervals up to his relinquishment of 
the post of ambassador to Germany 
in 1903. Naturally he came to know 
intimately many of the crowned heads 
and statesmen of Europe, and his pic- 
tures of these, and notably of Nicho- 
las I., Bismarck, and the present rulers 
of Russia and Germany, are frank, 
vigorous, and convincing. Of espe- 
cially high interest, too, are the memo- 
ries of his political endeavor at home, memories which are so: abundant 
and rich that, as the Boston Transcript puts it, “his autobiography 
practically gives a sketch of American history, on its more personal side, 
from the beginning of the Civil War to the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 

It is, however, as educator rather than politician or diplomat that Mr. 
White prefers to be considered, and this is the side of his career—as 
student, college professor and university president—that he develops in by 
far the greatest detail. A better account of the founding of Cornell, of 
which he was so long the honored and successful head, has never been 
given, and perhaps in no other of his pages do we see so clearly the prac- 
tical idealism, which, running throughout his life story like a golden 
thread, makes it so well worth the telling. 
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A POET WITH A FIGHTING CHANCE. 


Love TRIUMPHANT. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles 
$1.00. Dana Estes Company, Boston. 
R. FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES is a poet who in the 
elbowirig of time has a fighting chance to hold his place in the 
Muses’ court. He comes with pleasing address and a message for the 
heart. Mr. Knowles made his first poetical bow to the world in the vol- 
ume of verse entitled “On Life’s Stairway,” and critics spoke favorably of 
both the promise and the performance. His last book is dedicated to 
Louise Chandler Moulton, the poet 
who has held a light aloft upon the 
path of many a young writer. Love, 
in many of its phases, makes the 
burden of the volume—love of Wo- 
man, of Home, of Country, of Nature, 
of God; and in every aspect the treat- 
ment is dignified and often vibrates 
with a notable charm. Mr. Knowles 
has the poet’s sense of the solidarity 
and sacredness of life, and the poet’s 
feeling of wonder at the strangeness 
of man’s fate. We have many ster- 
ile rimers who give us works that 
scan by rule of thumb, works rigidly 
reputable in sentiment; but Mr. 
Knowles, while not disdaining the 
graces of rhythm and rime, and while 
taking only the most sweet and seri- 
ous things of life as subject matter, 
yet contrives to give a strain of real music that comes refreshingly, and to 
voice the themes that carry swift appeal to the heart. 
The first poem in the book gives a feeling of his quality, his graceful 
use of classic material; his lyric outlook at the strange fortunings of love: 
“ Helen’s lips are drifting dust ; 
Ilion is consumed with rust ; 
All the galleons of Greece 
L_ink the ocean’s dreamless peace ; 
Lost was Solomon's purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 
Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary and Spain; 
Only one thing, undefaced, 
Lasts tho all the worlds lie waste 


And the heavens are overturned. 
~-Dear, how long ago we learned !” 


Cloth, 168 pp. Price, 











fREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 


The book is remarkable for this brilliant use of allusion, a feature that 
gives a sense of lustrous texture which charms one who loves the blending 
of old colors and old figures from a new poetic loom. 

The sonnet—“To a Discoverer,” celebrating the coming of love to a 
lonely soul, ends with a sextette that recalls, and is not shamed by, the 
close of Keats’s sonnet on Chapman’s “Homer.” Knowles’s lines have 
a stately march: 

“Then was my soul, with her new glory dazed, 
Like that green island among tropic seas 
When the strange sail approached the wondering shore, 
And startled eyes behold the Cross upraised, 
While the great Spaniard sank upon his knees, 
And the Te Deum shook San Salvador !” 

The union of sound and sense in the last line has the felicity of fine art. 

In the poems on love of country, the poet’s note rings clear and true. 
Mr. Knowles has the fine vision of a land regenerated by social service, 
by the inbrothering of man; and in “The New Patriot” sounds the key 
of this feeling. The citizen to be is the man who loves 


“ That larger Jand without frontiers, 
Those wider seas without a shore. 


Who is the patriot? Only he 
Whose business is the general good, 
Whose keenest sword is sympathy, 
Whose dearest flag is brotherhood.” 
_ While the feeling of these last four lines is irreproachable, one must 
admit that the poet here drops his singing robe for the cassock, a fault 
that jars in nearly every singer who carries an eager message. 
One notes many virtues in Mr. Knowles’s work, but now and then oc- 
cur little blemishes, which the fillip of attention would no doubt cause to 
vanish; for instance, a battered-out word as, 


** A wealth of warm dark hair.” 


But on the whole the fat kine swallow up the lean kine, and we can hope- 
fully look for significant work from one who comes so well equipped, one 
who comes with so fair hostage as does the author of “Love Trium- 
phant.” 

Mr. Knowles has received some very flattering notices from authorita- 
tive critics. The Boston Transcript, for instance, in a review of his 
poems, declares that “no clearer, higher, or more sustained note has 
been sounded in American literature for many a day,” and The Arena 
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calls him “a poet of genuine power.” ‘Here is real poetry,” said the 
late Dr. John White Chadwick, in The Christian Register. The New 
York Sun also speaks favorably of his work. ‘That Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles is one of the genuine sons of song is once more demonstrated 
by his ‘Love Triumphant,’ a volume of tuneful and passionate love 
poems,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald. The New York Times, how- 
ever, gives him rather faint praise by remarking that “‘if it can not always 
be said that he makes poetry, he never fails to make sense!” The Nation 
and Evening Post think he would have done well to discard some of the 
pieces that appear in this volume, and the Philadelphia Press, after 
granting that Mr. Knowles “has delicacy, fancy, fluidity,” and “the 
genuine lyric gift,” says “he lacks the complete mastery of his tools; he 
still shows the ’prentice hand,” and “needs badly a sense of humor.” 


A MODERN JESTER. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. By Marshall P. Wilder 


Cloth : 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. "SH PP 


“TN this little volume are offered recollections of the sunny side of 

many people. I have plucked blossoms from the gardens of humor 
and pathos which lie side by side, and in weaving them into a garland, 
claim only as my own the string which binds them together.” This is 
the whole of the preface of a characteristic book from the pen of Marshall 
P. Wilder, a collection of anecdotes, jests, stories of celebrities, and his 
own observations of life. ‘The latter, modestly by the author designated 
as the “string which binds” the rest together, may be a golden chain or a 
cotton cord, but it is the well-known humor of this “modern jester” who 
claims to “‘come to the aid of the queen of the drawing-room just as the 
ancient one did to the monarch of old.” The author thus makes no 
claim to aught but “fun.” He does not try to be witty, he quotes quips 
and bon mots of those who are held to be humorous or witty among those 
“big people” whom he has chummed with and endeared himself to. And 
the list of his friends, the little man, who announces that he is three and a 
half feet high, has made the best of. It includes royalty, Presidents of the 
United States, prominent actors, such as Sir Henry Irving and Adelina 
Patti, journalists, to come down the line, politicians, and many others 
uncategoried, a motley list. In a chapter on “Tact,” the author glides 
over such names at James G. Blaine, Henry Ward Beecher, Queen Alex- 
andra, Colonel Ingersoll, Mrs. Langtry, Chauncey Depew, and Madame 
Nordica. The jester becomes serious. He does not like to listen to 
analyses of his friends. He has his own theory of the secret of the great- 
ness of these people, by which he would characterize their popularity or 
likableness. It is the possession of tact which is this secret. 

The chapter on Adelina Patti is devoted to a very full description of the 
visit of Mr. Wilder to Craig-y-Nos. “You must visit me,” said the diva 
to him one day, “I will not take no for an answer. I will follow you all 
over Europe with telegrams,” she threatened. And so he went. The 
loquacity of the author, his well-known success in “getting around,” his 
chatty tone, make a very cheerful book. One must admire the quality of 
adjustability of a nature which has turned its defects to its own betterment 
sostupendously. The jester’s partis not to be despised, with Shakespeare 
as a witness. Need and temperament 
have been helped by a nature stamped 
unmistakably with Mr. Wilder’s own 
term “sunny.” But as an American, 
the jest is all to the public, for for- 
tunately, however we may play at 
being “‘kings and queens of the draw- 
ing-room,” the réle has been brought 
up to date and here is graphically pre- 
sented by the little man who is proud 
of the well-deserved title of Jester to 
the People. 

This is a volume that “will cheer 
and comfort the most morose,’’ so the 
Baltimore American thinks; and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer declares that 
“Mr. Wilder has given the public a 
very charming and clever book.” 
“There’s a laugh on every page, and 
more new and good stories than have 
been gotten together in many a day,” says the Nashville American, and 
the New York Globe estimates that “there are hundreds of good laughs in 
the book.” The Globe’s critic adds, however, that many of the jokes 
“have had extensive currency” in Mr. Wilder’s lectures, and several other 
reviewers appear to have had some of them earlier at first hand from the 
humorist himself. Thus the Pittsburg Times regrets that the humor “is 
mainly that which partakes of the ‘chestnut’ variety,” and the New York 
Sun observes that many of the stories “are of classical antiquity, many 
have little point except that they are told of well-known persons, and all 
are put together rather disjointedly.”’ 




















MARSHALL P, WILDER. 
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TAKE A VACATION FOR YOUR HEALT 


Let YOu 
Holiday 
Be One of 
Re-Crealion | rm 


THE BATTLE CREEK  SANITARIUM 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been NVALIDS Recover Health at Battle Creek who 
known throughout the United States, and to a con- | have sought relief elsewhere without success. It is the 
siderable extent in foreign lands, as the foremost most thoroughly equipped and comfortable place for 

exponent and most complete representative among medical sick and tired people. Special provisions are made for the 


institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclusive | ©*Pett care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. Medical 
: b Mills: e. ia? Se ey attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with 
system, but as the true curative method. € paysiologica’ | required medical treatment, with room and board, all are 


method makes use of all the natural agents which are | jncluded at no more than first-class hotel rates for only room 
essential to the maintenance of vigorous life. An intelli- | and board elsewhere. The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a 
gent and experienced physician-patient recently remarked: | Place where people eat for health, exercise for health, sleep, 
“TI note that the forces of nature are here utilized as the | 4'ess, take baths, learn to swim, get sunburned and tanned 


shief f d Sth hie t bef in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in winter— 
PERRIS EIEN BNE TOES. TY SENG S PEE everything for health; where they find the way out 


witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imag- | from invalidism and inefficiency into joyous, enduring, 
ined than the forces of nature?” strenuous health. 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, | including Nauheim Baths 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- | and Royal Electric Light 

Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- | sive Physiological Laboratories, | Baths, Massage and 
Country Walks, Out-door | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- | Mechanical Move- 
Sports, Attractive Menu | therapy, Baths of Every Sort, | ments. %* % % 
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SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creek. 
Mich 








Please mail to my 
address below your 
illustrated bookiet “D” 
as advertised in THE LITeR- 
ARY DiGEsT 8-5. 








UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. Kitchen and dining- 
room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and outdoor and 
indoor baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. Home- 
like, unconventional life 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. Ask for our 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address : AOR avy 4+ +. <A eRe 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Mystic’s Prayer. 


By Fiona MACLEOD 
Lay me to sleep in sheltering flame, 
O Master of the Hidden Fire : 
Wash pure my heart, and cleanse for me 
My soul’s desire 


In flame of sunrise bathe my mind, 
O Master of the Hidden Fire, 
That, when I wake, clear-eyed may be 
My soul’s desire 
From The Academy 


The House With the Green Door. 


By S—Eumus MAcMANus 
Lone is the house of my Love, 
The house with the green door 
That opened to let my Love 1n, 
And opened never before. 


It shut behind her that day « 

In my face blew the bitter rain; 
I cried aloud at the door, 

Calling her name—in vain 


Oft I went back through the storm, 
Strong the impulse that bore me, 
Stinging the sleet in my face, 
And chill the welcome before me. 


It opened but once before, 
Once it will open again, 

The house with the green door, 
And noiseless bolt and-chain. 


Many my fruitless journeys ; 
Yet, sometime the light will burn, 
And friends watch late in my house, 
And I shall not return. 


I shall have found my welcome, 
And a wide-thrown green door ; 
And I will tarry, in my Love’s house 
Shut close for evermore. 


From Ballads of a Country Boy. 





Cradle Song. 


By SAROJINI NAIDu. 
From groves of spice, 
O’er fields of rice, 
Athwart the lotus-stream, 
I bring for you, 
Aglint with dew, 
A little lovely dream. 


Sweet, shut your eyes, 

The wild fireflies 

Dance through the fairy “ neem” ; 
From the poppy-bole 

For you I stole 

A little lovely dream 


Dear eyes, good-night, 

In golden light 

The stars around you gleam ; 
On you I press 

With soft caress 

A little lovely dream 


—From The Saturday Review 





Cambridge, England. 


By H. PEARL HUMPHREY. 
There is a city growing very old, 
Yet always full of voices very young, 
A city whose gray glories are wide-flung, 
Against a sky all silver, blue, and gold. 
Not half this city’s history is told, 
Not half her pride and beauty have been sung— 
The river, by its silver spans o’erhung, 
Knows more than speech or writing can unfold. 


The noisy clamors beat against her peace, 
But can not break it; it is held too dear 
By hearts across the desert and the deep; 
And when the careless voices lightly cease, 
Beneath the Gate of Honor one can hear 
The dusty centuries whisper in their sleep. 
—From Town and Country 
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with caring for refuse. 


sold on approval, not one has ever 
certainly a guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE WITT CORNICE Co., 





From ToKio 
to Capetown 


strong and easily cleaned that Uncle 


Every home and business establishment 
where neatness and health are valued needs 





For Garbage and Waste. 


Close-fitting lid makes it impossible to detect the slightest odor; 
prevents dogs scattering contents; gives sightliness in connection 


Made of corrugated steel—practically never wears out. 
Witt’s Pail is like Witt’s Can, only smaller and with handle, for 
garbage and general household use. Two sizes, 5 and 7 gallons. 


Se 
Ask your dealer for ‘“ Witt’s. 
(‘*Witt’s Can’ stamped in lid and bottom.) 
THREE SIZES: No. 1—1534x25 in., No. 2—18x25 in., No. 3—2014x25. 
If not on sale in your town, write us stating size and how many you want and 
tell us your dealer's name. We will see that you are’supplied either direct from 
us or through dealer. Our dealers tell us that while Witt’s Cans and Pails are 


™, 


and the 
Philippines 


Witt’s Can—the sanitary garbage 
holder—is used; at the American 
Embassies, at army posts and by 
medical missionaries. 

So trim, (water-tight,) simple, 


Sam’s soldiers in the Philippines use 
the cans to make coffee and soup in. 
The U.S. Government has bought 
a great rhany of Witt’s Cans most 
of which are in use at army posts 
for holding garbage, waste, etc. 
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SPENCERIAN CHURCH GLASSEasc@ 


American Mosaic Glass Windows: Ecclesias- 
tical Furnishings; English Stained Glass 
Windows: Church Decorations 


games ww WES T-SOST. 


We Furnish Farm Loans to Investors 


List of loans booklet *‘ We’re Right on the Ground 
and much information on application. 


E. J. Lander & Co., Box “8"’ Grand Forks. N. D. 

















#25,000.00 made from half acre 
| Easily grown in Garden or Farm. 
| Roots and seeds itor sale. Send 


| 4c, for postage and get booklet C O telling all about it 
| MecDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO 














FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


‘* The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. goc 





ESSAYS written on any subject at short notice, Satis- 
SPEECHES faction guaranteed. All transactions con- 








LECTURES dential. Davis Page, 1773 Broadway, N. Y. 
etc., etc. 
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PERSONALS. 


Little Stories of John Hay.—Much of the suf- 
fering of the late John Hay, it is said, was due toa 
morbidness that at times took the form of deep men- 
tal depression, and manifested itself in frequent spelis 
of what is generally termed the “ blues.” The acute 
cause of his morbidness in recent years, says the Mil- 
waukee Free Press, was the knowledge that he had 
become an old man. 


he died. 


Mr. Hay was sixty-seven when 
“Tn all, or nearly all, of. his public addresses de- 
livered in the past four or five years this note of sad- 
ness over his age was sounded, but it was apparent 
only to those who knew him well. ‘ We who are of 
another generation,’ was one way in which he sounded 
it, and a perusal of his speeches in the period men- 
tioned will show that in nearly all of them he made 
some reference to his advancing years. It did not, 
however, prevent him from having his little joke on 
the subject. He had been ailing one time, and a 
friend made bold to ask what the trouble was. 

“*T am suffering from an incurable disease,’ 
swered Mr. Hay, bravely. 

“A sense of delicacy prevented the friend from 
making further inquiry ; but he told the story to many 
of his associates, nearly all of whom were acquainted 
with Mr. Hay, and the report soon spread around 
Washington that a deadly disease held the Secretary 
of State within its grasp. One intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. Hay determined to find out the nature of the 
secretary's ailment and addressed him one day with 
the remark : 

“*T have been told that you are suffering from an 
incurable disease. Is it true?’ 

“*Tt is” said Mr. Hay, in a sad tone. 

“* What is the incurable disease?’ 
insistent acquaintance. 

“* Old age,’ exclaimed Mr. Hay, with a chuckle. 

“ A little incident will serve to indicate his goodness 
of heart, and how it pained himif he inadvertently 
caused distress to the feelings of an acquaintance. 
One day Mr. Hay told to some newspaper men a story 
with so much point and cleverness in it that one of his 
callers regarded it as too good to be lost. So he sent 
it to his newspaper, and on the following day told Mr. 
Hay that he had printed it. Mr. Hay had an under- 
standing with the newspaper men, with whom he fre- 
quently talked in a confidential way, that he was not 
to be quoted in the public prints, and he coldly re- 
proved the correspondent, who left the secretary’s 
office feeling very much hurt. This occurred on a 
Saturday. On the following Monday the correspond- 
ent received this note, written by Mr. Hay: 


an- 


then asked the 


“* My Dear Sir: Iam sorry if I seemed somewhat 
abrupt on Saturday. I had not seen the paragrape, 
and was a little annoyed at being quoted, but I eught 
to have remembered how fair and considerate you 
always are, and ke ont my temper. Please excuse me, 
and reflect that if I made you uncomfortable for a 
moment, I made myself so for all day. 


“ Yours sincerely, 
“ JOHN Hay. 7” 


A Monument to Adam,—Mark Twain, writing 
in Harper's Weekly, tells how he suggested a monu- 
ment to Adam. This was thirty years ago, and tho 
the matter started as a joke, Mr. Clemens says it 
came pretty near to materializing. He writes: 


“Mr. Darwin's ‘ Descent of Man’ had been in print 
five or six years, and the storm of indignation raised 
by it was still raging in pulpits and periodicals. In 
tracing the genesis of the human race back to its 
sources Mr. Darwin had left Adam out altogether. 
We had monkeys, and ‘ missing links,’ and plenty of 
other kinds of ancestors, but no Adam. Jesting with 
Mr. Beecher and other friends in Elmira, I said there 
seemed to bea likelihood that the world would dis- 
card Adam and accept the monkey, and that in the 
course of time Adam's very name would be forgotten 
in the earth; therefore this calamity ought to be 
averted, a monument would accomplish this, and 
Elmira ought not to waste this honorable opportunity 
to do Adam a favor and herself a credit. 

“Then the unexpected happened. Two bankers 
came forward and took hold of the matter—not for fun, 
not for sentiment, but because they saw in the monu- 
ment certain commercial advantages for the town. 
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Safety 
of Operaticn 


A Cadillac may safely be stopped, 
and can easily be started, while 
climbing the steepest grade—one 
of the many performances which 
show the safety of operation and 
demonstrate the unusual 
power of the Cadillac. 
Chief among the 
notable fea- 
tures of 
the 




































remark- 
ably low cost 
of maintenance. 

This economy is manifest 
not only in the cost of fuel 
and lubrication. but in repairs; 
for the Cadillac comes near to 
being actually trouble-proof. 
Never-failing serviceableness 
makes it the most satisfactory car 
to own; thorough excellence of 
workmanship and time-tried prin- 
ciples of construction make it the 
most economical. 
Model F—Side Entrance 


Touring Car, shown 
above, $950. 


Model B—Touring Car 


with detachable 
Tonneau, $900. 


Model E—Light, stylish, 


werful Runabout, 
bivided seat, $750. 


Model pegs Grtineer 
30 h. p. Touring Car, 
$2,800. 


All pricés f.o.b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalog AD, and address 


of nearest dealer, where you may 
see and try a Cadillac. 











CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Member A. L. A. M. 








Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 
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The project had seemed gently humorous before—it 
was more than that now, with this stern business grav- 
ity injected into it. The bankers discussed the monv- | 
ment with me. We met severaltimes. They proposed | 
an indestructible memorial, to cost twenty-five thou- | 
sand dollars. The insane oddity of a monument set up 
in a village to preserve a name that would outlast the 
hills and the rocks without any such help, would ad- 
vertise Elmira to the ends of the earth—and draw cus- 
tom. It would be the only monument on the planet to 
Adam, and in the matter of interest and impressiveness 
could never have a rival until somebody should set up 
a monument to the Milky Way. . 

“In the beginning—as a detail of the project when it 
was as yet a joke-—I had framed a humble and be- 
seeching and perfervid petition to Congress begging 
the Government to build the monument, as a testi- 
mony of the Great Republic’s gratitude to the Father 
of the Human Race and as a token of her loyalty to 





him in this dark day of his humiliation when his older 


children were doubting him and deserting him. It | 
seemed to me that this petition ought to be presented. | 
now—it would be widely and feelingly abused and | 


ridiculed and cursed, and would advertise our scheme 


and make our ground-floor stock go off briskly. So I | 


sent it to Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, who was then in 
the House, and he said he would present it. But he 
did not do it. I think he explained that when he came 
to read it he was afraid of it: it was too serious, too 
gushy, too sentimental—the House might take it for 
earnest. 

“We ought to have carried out our monument 
scheme; we could have managed it without any great 
difficulty, and Elmira would now be the most cele- 
brated town in the universe.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Rehearsal,—“ Gracious, Elsie!’’ exclaimed the 
girl’s mother, “ why are you shouting in that horrible 
fashion? Why can’t you be quiet, like Willie?” 

“ He’s got to be quiet, the way we’re playin’,” re- 
plied Elsie. ‘‘ He’s papa coming home late and I’m 
you.”—Philadelphia Press. 





A Pertinent Question.—Ina North of England 
college a student greatly annoyed the professor of 
natural sciences by asking frequent and foolish ques- 
tions. One day, after he had interrupted the lecturer 
several times with irrelevant remarks and questions, 
he asked, “‘ Professor, how long can an animal live 
without brains?” 

““ Well,” was the professor’s reply, “I really don’t 
know, Mr. F—. How old are you? ”— 7it-Bits. 





Proud Moment. — MIke: “Oi hear yez wor 
foined foive dollars fer assaulting McDooley.” 

Pat: Oi wor’; an’ it wor a proud momint whin Oi 
hur-rd th’ sintince, b’gorry!” 

MIke: “ Pfat’s th’ rayson av thot?” 

PAT: “ Faith, an’ it show’d which av us had th’ best 
of th’ contist.”— Detroit Tribune. 





A Good Idea,—Linemen were engaged in putting 
up telegraph poles on land belonging toan old farmer, 
who objected. The men produced a paper by which 
they said they were allowed to put the poles where 
they pleased. The farmer went back and turned a 
large bull into the field. The savage beast. made 
after the men, and the old farmer, seeing them run- 
ning, shouted: ‘‘ Show him the paper! Show him the 
paper !”— Chicago News. 








{“ALWAYS THE BEST" | 


COCOA. 
AS PURE AS CAN BE MADE. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
TAKE NO OTHER. . 
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Hollow 

ground in its 

own peculiar way 

and tempered by a secret, 

electrical process; it holds its 
original keen edge year in and year out, 


The Only Razor That Requires 


No Honing ! No Grinding ! 


No eaneeing razor troubles possible with 
the Carbo-Magnetic. 


Our Book “Hints to Shavers’’ Free 


It not only tells the “why” of the Carbo- 
Magnetic, but tells how to select and care for 
a razor, and explains fully the essential 
points that go to make shaving a pleasure. 


Sold on Three 
Months’ Trial 


Money returned without argument if you are 
«ot more than pleased. Price singly, $2.50; pair, 
in morocco case, $5.50 ; double concave, for extra 
heavy beards, $3.00. Buy of your dealer. He 
has (or can get) the Carbo-Magnetic. If he 
won’t get one—we will mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, under our binding guarantee. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of 
Luton batiery, *4°-328 Voutr*?. 


** Carbo-Magnetic’’ Elastic Cushion Strop, $1 each, 
at dealers or by mail, postpaid. 
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© OF MORE. WITHORAWABLE a) 


Sv AFTER ONE YEAR OH. 


SECURED by first mortgage on New 
York City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 
the face value of all mortgages in force. 

This corporation is subject to exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 


NEUE COMPANY 


38 Park Row 


1883) 
New York City 
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Should be Patented.—DiNAH: “ Mandy, wha’ 
foh you give dat baby a big piece of pohk ter chaw on? 
Don’ you-all know the poh child ’ll choke on it?” 

Manpy: “ Dinah, don’ you see de string tied to dat 
piece er fat pohk? De udder end’s tied to de chile’s 
toe. Ef he chokes he’ll kick, an’ if he kicks he’ll jerk 


de pohk out. Ah reckon you all don’t learn me 
nothin’ ’bout bringin’ up chillun!” — Cleveland 
Lea ler. 





strange.—THE REv. ALEXANDER TorRREY: “Is 
it not a strange thing, Mr. McStiffins? Last night, at 
my reading of ‘ Coriolanus,’ the hall was empty in a 
quarter of an hour; while at the vicar’s lantern lec- 
ture on Palestine, the young people sat in the dark for 
ever three hours and quite seemed to enjoy it.”’- /udy 
¢London). 





Buncoed.—In a certain home where the stork re- 
cently visited there is a6-year-old son of inquiring 
mind. When he was first taken in to see the new ar- 
rival he explained: ‘“* Oh, mamma, it hasn’t any teeth! 
Oh, mamma, it hasn’t any hair!” Then, clasping his 
hands in despair, he cried: ‘‘ Somebody has done us! 
It’s an old baby.”’— Chicago News. 





Degrees of Mourning. — IRISHMAN (to shop- 
man): ‘I want somethin’ for mournin’ wear, but I 
don’t know exactly what the coostom is. What do 
they be wearin’ now for mournin’ ?” 

SHOpMAN: “It depends a little on how near the 
relative is for whom you wish to show this mark of 
respect. For avery near relative you should have a 
black suit,a black band on your hat, and black gloves. 
For some one not so near and dear you may have a 
broad band of black on your left arm, or a somewhat 
narrower one for somebody more distant.” 

IRISHMAN : “ Och, is that it? Well, then, gimme a 
shoestring. It’s me woife’s mother !”— 77t-Bits. 





By Gas. — An Irishman who was tortured with 
toothache walked into a dentist’s surgery one evening 
and inquired of the extractor of molars : “ How much 
do yez charge for pullin’ out wan tooth?” 

“One shilling ; five shillings with gas,” replied the 
expert on ivories. 

“Five shillin’s with gas!” gasped Pat. “ Begor- 
rah, then, I’ll come round agin early in the mornin’ 
when its daylight.”— The Tatler. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


July 22.—According to Russian advices Oyama’s 
lines extend from Liao Yang to Possiet Bay, 
the total strength of the Japanese being esti- 
mated at 550,000 men. M. Witte is received by 
President Loubet and Preraier Rouvier in Paris, 


July 23. -The Czar and Em 
imperial yachts to hol 
Baltic Sea. 


ror William sail on 
a conference in the 


July 24 —The Czar returns to St. Petersburg after 
his conference with Emperor William; it is said 
that the Kaiser advised the making of peace 
with Japan and the restoration of order at home. 


July 25. Baror Komura, Japanese peace envoy, ar- 
rives in New York, and announces that Russia 
must pay an indemnity, but that the amount 
would not be excessive. 


July 26.—A Japanese battalion lands at De Castries, 
on the Siberian coast. M. Takahira, Japanese 
Minister to the United States visits Oyster Bay 
aad is reported as having sounded the President 
as to the United States’s attitude toward inter- 
ference with a “ durable peace” alliance by Ger- 
man influence over the Czar. 


July SRR Lo the landing of a a yaereny force on 
Siberian soil and the seizure of a point near the 
mouth of the Amur, it is believed that Japan 
intends to cut off Russian communications on 
the north. Baron Komura and Minister Taka- 
hira, the Japanese peace envoys, visit President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 


July 28. -The Russians on Saghalien Island are 1so- 
lated, and their surrender or capture is expected 
soon. M. Sato, of. the peace delegation, says 
that an armistice is probable as soon as the 
peace negotiations begin. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


July 22.—Twenty-four persons are killed and fifty- 
seven injured by a bomb which is thrown at the 
Sultan of Turkey. 
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Safety 
Razor 





SL 
NO STROPPING— NO 


This is the razor you have 
been meaning to buy —that 
your neighbor has already 
bought. 

This is the razor that zs as 
different from any other 
razor as smooth is from 
rough. Made as true 
and fine as a watch. 
With the Gillette Razor 
shaving at home or when 
traveling will be found a 
comfort, not a torture. 
Saves time, money, 
delay, and the barber habit. 
Adapts itself to any beard, shaves as smooth as velvet, 
never pulls, scrapes, cuts, or even irritates the most 

Complete 


tender skin. 
$ 5 Sold everywhere 


12 Blades 
24 Sharp Edges 
Every blade will shave from 20 to 40 times before 
dulling — when dull throw away. 
12 new wafer blades for $1.00. Less 
than (4 cent a shave 


Ask Your Dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor 


Accept no substitute; he can procure it for you. 
Write for our interesting booklet which explains 
our thirty-day free trial offer. Most dealers 

if yours don’t, we will. 




























Beautifully Finished — Triple 



























make this offer; 
S Gillette Sales Company 
=>) 1140 Times Bldg, 42d Street and Broadway, New York 


Ft 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 












Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or] 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


Into the skin where the irritation starts—not a sticky 
urface covering—This is one of the features that popu- 
anzes Woodbury'’s Facial Cream. 

Send 10 es. for samples of all four preparations. 

The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 











The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 











July 24—Premier Balfour announces to the British 





I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Gox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to iit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handie and hook to hoid it, 








his means much to ci y per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our b S 











Adults’ 86c. 
Youths’ 26c (Children’s 2c. 
Ry mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
bookiet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Commons that his ministry has decided not to 
resign. 
July 25.— Nine thousand iron-workers strike at War- 
saw, and a riot occurs in which one man is killed. | 
The Swedish Cabinet resigns, owing to an adverse 
report of the Riksdag committee on the govern- 
ment’s Norwegian bill. 


WINCE 





July 26.—Commander Peary’s North Pole expedi- 
tion sails from North Sydney, C 

The Governor.of Odessa issues a proclamation, in 

which he blames the Jews for the recent dis- 






orders. Twelve men are said to have been 
killed in disturbances at Nijni Novgorod, 
Russia. 


July 27—The seventh annual congress of Zionists 
opens at Basle, Switzerland. 
Shanghai native bankers _ ose to boycott the 
American Interriational Banking Corporation. 
Secretary of War Taft, Miss Roosevelt, and their 
party receive unusual honors in the Japanese 
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LST. 


capital. innit dlc nad ihe 





July 28.—The Norwegian Storthing agrees to submit 


See ee ie ieust srteenten | | RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Shans of tonal esenineeervet = the —— Winchester rifles are not the choice of any one special class, but of all 
of France and Germany, through the inability o : : 
the French Premier and Prince Radolin to ar- intelligent sportsmen who go to the w 

range a basis for the Morocco conference. in quest of game. They are designed 


July 22.—Attorney-General Moody, in addressing 
the Lincoln Club, of Boston, says that he has 


know in the f trust inquiry, and that the 
Administration seeks early trials in the cases of 





cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shooting, and can always 
Domestic. be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 
Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
not a any facts that the public ought to WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


oods, the plains, or the mountains 
to handle all calibers and types of 








corporations and individuals. 





Yellow-fever cases are found in New Orleans, and 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas declare a quar- 
antine on passenger traffic for that city. 


July 23.—Announcement is made in Pittsburg that 
anthracite and bituminous coal miners have ar- 
ranged to join in a strike within a few weeks. 

Daniel Lamont, ex-Secretary of War, dies at Mil- 
brook, N. Y. 


July 24.—President Roosevelt persuades Governor 
Carter of Hawaii to withdraw his resignation. 
Sectors. st the Navy Bonaparte says that the 
Navy Department will make a most thorough 
investigation of the Bennington disaster. Full 





On Your 


(From a uamiTeD Time OnLy) SUMMER 


RADIUMITE RAZOR 
FREE TRIP 


Ue RE OF See that 
OE your Outfit 
ee Includes a 

















Descriptive Price List 


Dealers write for 








MY FREE BOOK 


_ Is called “How Money Grows” and tells? How 
to tell a good investment; low to invest small sums; 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
save $10 or more a month from your income you should 
not failto own acopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of 
any investment but full to the brim with information that 
everyone should possess before theyinvest adollar. Ask 
fer it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mails 
¥. 


M. OSTRANDER, 599 North American Bidg., Philada. 








































Radiumite 


reports show that 62 are dead asa result of the ~ 
explosion. er. * 
The body of John Paul Jones is placed with the “e) , ; 
honors of an admiral in a temporary vault at eegra ‘f y ) f mi 
Annapolis. Paowire) ‘Rad vue psuajpee 


July 25.—United States Senator Mitchell is sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for six months, and to 
pay a fine of $1,000, in the land fraud cases at 

ortland, Ore., but is granted a stay, pending 
an appeal. 


July 26,—Examination of the gunboat Bennington 
shows that only one boiler fexploded, and that 
the ship’s hull was not materially damaged. 


July 27.—Yellow fever cases in New Orleans are re- 


Summer resort barber 
shops are _terrible— 
shave yourself. 

If your dealer has 
not this stand in his 
window or store, send 
@1.10 directto us.We’'ll 


LAR STROP and a 
fine, hand-forged, hol- 
low ground $ .06 Ra- 


Also illustrated instruc 


diumite Razor Free. — 


me\ ten (10) days’ trial. 










TO PROVE that Daus’ * Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for weer | 

100 Copies from pen-writtenand 50 | 
Copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 


2 
Strop and Razor What Is Daus’ Tip-Top 


ewe Price $7.50less trade 
. discount of 33%% or $5 net 


THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 




















tions in ron og OED It’s 
the biggest bargain 
ever, and if you don’t 
say so after heaven! 
velvet shaves — whic 
are guaranteed — your 
money will be refunded. 
The patent diamond 
tternin the Radium- 
sadalighgidion te Strop hones the ra- 
zor perfectly. 
Don’t scrape ur 
face with a hoe—shave 
it with a razor. 


CONTINUOUS INDEX. 
Catalog of “Radium- 


Bg sy will be rand an ipton covering the ee a ” : ites” free. 

HE LITERARY DIGEsT for the last three months. FROST 
Each’ week the subjects for the week previous will be a see te the ge 
added, and the subjects for the issue fourteen weeks 97-99-101 $. Clinton St. | 
previous will be eliminated, so that the reader will GHIGAGO, ILL. : 
always be able to turn readily to any topic considered ee as 
in our columns during the preceding three months. 


ported as 200; the plague spreads to Tampa, Fla. 
The New York State Superintendent of Insurance 
makes a syeere censuring severely the Mutual 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, charging it 


with concealing judgments and exaggerating its 
surplus. 
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353514, Per Cent. 


Of the entire number of clergy of all 
denominations are reached 
each month by 


The 


Homiletic Review 


No other magazine on the 
American continent covers the 
church and clergy field so 
effectively as this publication. 
No better advertising medium 
exists for the merchant engaged 
in supplying any line of mer- 
chandise for Sunday-school 
or Church use. Any adver- 
tising campaign that contem- 
plates the religious field can 
not be complete without the 
aid of The Homiletic Review. 


Rates on Application 
44-60 EAST 23D ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Anesthetic, A new, 47* 

Animalcules, how’they behave, 856 
Ant asa medicine, “he, 855 
Anthropology? What is, 931 
Antidotes, Diseases as, 662 

Arabian rebellion, The, 941 
Arc-lamp, Improving the, 704 

Art mergers, New York’s, 815 
Asphyxiation, Warnings of, 117* 
Athletics, “ Professional amateurs ” in, 39* 
Atlantic ports, Rivalry of the, 808 

“ Atlantic’s” victory, The, 846 
Automobile or trolley? 660 


Baltimore, Rebuilding, 695 
Balzac his own literary ancestor ? Was, 892 
“‘ Baptist brotherhood defended,” 897 
Barrie, J. M., The fairyland drama of, 43* 
Battle won by telephone, 146* * 
Beef trust indictments, 42* 
Believe? Do we, 663 
“* Bennington ” disaster, The, 1:8* 
Bible as model of style, fengpgnecy of, 79* 
Biblical criticism, The — manifesto on, 938 
Births and deaths balanced, 746 
Blonds and brunettes in tropics, 662 
Bonaparte, new Secretary of the Navy, 849 
Books in Russia, Fear and distrust of, 1 
Books reviewed : : 
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Brunetiére’s, M., conversion, An ag» gd of, 54* 
prreat the American Puritan poet, 65 
Bullet, Japan’s “ humanitarian,” 779. 
Butterflies, The migrations of, 933 
Byron, The apotheosis of, 928 


Cabinet changes, Rumored, 806 
Carnegie pension fund for teachers, 648 
Cassini, Count. replaced, 733 
Cas:‘ro, vindicated by South America, 713 
Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier, 741 
Chicago strikers, Roosevelt to, 731 
hinese boycott of American trade, 772 
boycott, Results of the, 38* 
exclusion troubles, 924 
physicians, 144* 
Choate’s, Mr., home-coming, 737 
Chopins, The two, 929 
Christ and the Sense of Justice, 52* 
Christianity impagnes by Confucianism, 859 
Scotch and English compared, 52* 
Should it countenance war? 20* 
Church and the public school, 747 
as a brotherhood, The, 123 
as a “ school of fine arts,’”’ The, 150* 
union in the May conventions, 822 
union, A bishop on, 783 
union, A protest against, 939 
Churches in America, New attitude of, 87* 
Clergyman, The New Anglican, 18* 
Cleveland, G., arraigns club-women, 651 
on rabbit hunting, 883 
Club-women’s replies to, 735 
Collars, High, and the pneumogastric nerve, 782 
College athletics, Commercialism in, 
Colleges, Denominational, excluded 
benefit, 861 
Collision exhibition, Mr. Westinghouse’s, 857 
Comedy, Zangwill’s indictment of modern, 816 
Composite Madonna, The first, 74 
Congregational Church, Liturgicat unrest in the, 151* 
Cotton-crop reports, Leaks in, 92% 
Scandal of, 103* ; 
Cranes, Magnetic, 83* 
Crucifixion, New light on the, 821 
Crystal or organism, 84* 
Czar’s sacape from assassination, 714 
gift of religious liberty, 707 
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Dalrymple, Mr., on municipal ownership, 925 
D’Annunzio’s unsuccessful tragedy, 46* 
Deficit, Government, 76* 
Degeneracy in America, 696 
Delcassé’s defeat in Morocco, 902 
Depew, Senator, and * a poor Finance, 106* 
Diamonds, The making of paste, 82* 
Divorce, Felix Adler on, 896 

The Roman Catholic theory of, 821 . 
Drama as an aid to sedition, The, 891 





CALIFORNIA CURIOS. 

Send soc. silver (securely wrapped) 
for hand-painted Orangewood Stamp 
Box, or 25c. for decorated Orangewood 
Pincushion, center of Sequoia bark; also 
price list of other novelties, useful and 
ornamental, made from this beautiful 
golden wood. Art Curio Co., Box ro, 
San Bernadino, Cal. 
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$2.50 for 50 THE MESPA $8.00 for 100 





The Segar of Segars. 








Sold Straight to the Smoker. 


No Charge for Ten Smoked in Trial. 


Sumatra. 


We sell direct—wholesalers, retailers and all “inbetweens” are absolutely 
cut out, enabling us to give you extra quality and save you money. 


THE MESPA OUR LEADER 
IT IS THE MOST POPULAR AND 
Best Segar at $5.00 the Hundred. 


Reina Perfecto shape (the above cut is its exact size and shape), hand- 
made with long Havana filler of rich quality, the wrapper being a choice 
It is equal to any and superior to most 10 cent Segars. 


YOU RUN NO RISK BUYING FROM US 
THE FOLLOWING SICNED CUARANTEE IS IN EVERY BOX: 


“These Segars are absolutely guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. Give them 
a fair, liberal trial by smoking ten. If they do not suit you in every way return 
the remainder at our expense, and your money will be refunded in fu i, 
being positively no charge for ten smoked in trial.” 
Segars sent, charges prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
please be sure to state whether you like a strong, medium or mild segar. 
Booklet “ L” explains the advantages of our plan of trading, also contains 
illustrated descriptions of our complete line. 


THE MAPES SEGAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


there 


In ordering 


Sent postpaid on request. 
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I give you a legally binding pen-and-ink 
tee t my paint will last eight years. 
at's three to five years longer than any other 
int makers’ guarantee. My Ae th is so good 
I will let you put 2 FULL GALLONS on 
our buildings before you even decide to buy. 
rn what's left at my expense or use all you 
need and Pay me in 6 Months. My paint is 
made of e best materials—but unlike other 
paints every ingredient is fresh and freshly 
ground to your order, Every can dated. You 
get the pigment and oil in separate cans, stir 
together and you get the full life of every ele- 
ment. I prepay all freight on six gallons or over. 
Tel, ehow much paint you need or the length 
3 width and height of your buildings and I will 
3 send paint book, copy of guarantee, sample 
colors, instructions, ‘This Little Book Tells 
How to Paint,” and tell you how much your 

painting will cost. Write now to 0. L. Chase. 

Chace, The Paint 

: Man 
401 A NO. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








This magnificent 1905 model Side 
Entrance T Car listing at 


ouring 
| $900 will be sold by us for 
se\\ only $695, We are under 
Noy contract not to openly adver- 


tise name, but it is made by 
one of the old reliable manufacturers 
ve name and full information on request. Above 
car has Double Side Entrance, Detachable Tonneau, Double Op- 
posed Motor with cylinders 4 ie 44. Aetuall2 HP. Seats 5 per- 
sons. Any make Detachable Tires, Lamps, Horn, etc. Weight 
1400 Ibs. All new cars to be shipped direct from faetory subject 
to factory guarantee, Will pay railroad fare to purchasers with- 
in 300 miles. Have many other bargains ranging from $200 up. 
Write for catalog and special discounts at once. Agents wanted. 


MEAD MOTOR CO., Dept. D 195, Chicad, 
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KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
Is a practical plan of instructive amusc- 
ment accompanied by suitable materi... 
and based on correct kindergartc: 
principles. A delight to children — 
a boon to parents. 
Terms reasonable — Book free. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
525 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 














SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 8 cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Ginseng 
FREE. Send for it. Address 
Box G15, Bremen, Ohio. 


GINSENG 


D. BRANDT, 






ofall. Write to-day for illustrated descriptiwe folder and price. 


A GENTLEMAN'S 


PAN-TOC DRESSING CHAIR 
which presses and creases your trousers while 
you sleep. Provides an improved hanger for 
coat and vest, a handy place for slippers or 
shoes. This chair will POSITIVELY prevent! 

” baggy knees by 500 Ibs. pressure in- 
stantly apphed. Your clothmg will 
appear as FRESH EVERY MORNING 
#7 as ifjust from the talor’s, Saves its 
cost in & months and will last a 
lifetime. Indispensable in a gentle- 
man’s apartment. Price within reach 










| CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 1ZIG Olive St. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


F SELLE. 





Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail; short stories and buwsk 
manuscripts criticised and revised; also 
placed on commission. Send for free book- 
let, “Writing for Profit’; tells how. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
101 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind, 


SHORT 


STORIES 


Readers of Tax Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Instinct in insects, Origin of, 51* 
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Ireland’s literary revival, 816 

Irish akin to ancient Romans, 703 

Iron and copper, Exhaustion of our supply of, 115* 
Islands as weather stations, 14* 

Italy, Economic progress of, 126* 
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Pastor's Study, Robinson's Run, United Presbyterian Church, 

THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY. 

Dear Sirs :—The severe winter just passed afforded ample opportunity to 

test the merits of the UNDERFEED FURNACE you installed in our 

parsonage last October. It fully met every demand made upon it. We are 

ready to affirm that it surpassed all claims you advai:ced for it, and I would 
emphasize the following points of excellence: 

1. There are ten registers in our home, one in each room, half on the 

The house was heated effectively at all times, even in the 























second floor. 





coldest weather. 
2. Only a few times during below-zero weather did I have to feed the 
furnace more than twice in 24 hours. In mild weather 1 frequently did not 
touch it in 36 to 40 hours, except to regulate draught. 
3. Thad no difficulty in operating the furnace. 
4, We burned last winter not quite 375 bushels slack, costing us 4 cents 
per bushel, delivered, total $15.00. 
Needless to add, it is my belief that you have solved the problem of 
providing a furnace that will give abundance of steady heat, at minimum 
cost for fuel. 


Compare the above cost with your coal bills for last winter. 
It is none too early to begin planning for next winter. 
Heating Plans and Services of our Engineering Dept. absolutely free 


Let us send you FREE our UNDERFEED Book and 
fac-simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY, 304w. stn st. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 





[August 5, 1905 


McDonald, Pa., May 5, 1905. 


Yours very sincerely, (ci ned) J. W. ENGLISH, Pastor. 





$800—A two passenger, 16 H. P., 2 cylin- 
der (5 x 5) Runabout. ; 

$1250 —A five passenger, 20 H. P., 2 cylin- 
der (54 x5) Touring Car. Seeillustration. 
2 


A 24-28 H. P. Touring Car, 4 cylin- 
der vertical engine, sliding gear trans- 
mission and fewer moving parts than any 
4 cylinder car made. 

Write us for catalogue and proof of what 
Wayne Cars have done.and can do. 


Wayne Automobile Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 











(A HEARTFELT PLEA FOR THE | 
SIMPLE RELIGION 


that is unincumbered by the artificiality of man-made 
creeds and denominational divisions, but simply ac- 
cepts Christ and His teachings in their original clear- 
ness and purity. 


BY A DISTINGUISHED LAYMAN 


THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 


A book full of striking, original and suggestive 
thought, destined to make a stir in religious and theo- 
logical circles, and set all intelligent men to thinking. 





“*T consider it a most nopeful, broad-visioned, and 
very needful book. It is a timely publication. The 
theme has been in the minds of many, and the facts 
preveted are those which men are searching for. It 

as my hearty endorsement.’’—-George F.. Tibbitts, 
Inter-State Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Washington, D.C. 

‘‘A clear and forcible presentation of the subject 
from the standpoint of the New Testament. Tho a 
‘layman,’ one will accord him the fulness and clear- 
ness of the learned minister and free from all taint of 
theological or philosophical speculation. Its style is 








Shur - On 
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Eye -glasses 


Don’t just buy new lenses when you drop your 
glasses and break them. Same thing will happen 
overagain. Get Shur-On Eye-glasses, Hold tight 
without feeling tight and are the most economical. 

Allshapes, Atal] opticians’. ** Shur-On”’ on every par 
Fally guaranteed for 1 year. Mountings replaced free of 
charge by any optician in the U.S, 

Valuable book free 

Send us the name of your optician and we will 
mail you our book on the care of the eyes. 

BE. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. BE, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 





simple, logical, convincing, and the matter mudtum in 
parvo.—R. Moffett, Cleveland, O. 





r2mo, cloth. 336 pages. $r.oo net. By mail, $1.14. 














Natio & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York | 
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THE BEST: LIGHT 











More 
brilliant than 
Acetylene or 
Electricity. No 
Grease—Sn:oke— 


Made in 
Over 100 diff- 
erent styles. 
100-Candle Power 

















Light at a cost of Lirt or Odor. 
2c per week. Agents Wanted 
Everywhere. 





THE BEST LIGHT CO., 92 E. 5th St ., Canton, O. 





O find definite and 
up-to-date informa- 
tion on the legal 

Adultery regulations regarding - 

vorce in every State o 

Nonage the Union, including all 

Drunkenness)| | the essential provisions, 

neither books nor papers 

Cruelty need be searched but a 


All the provisions 
in every State on 


Impotency single glance will suffice 
Desertion to give this specific infor- 
mation if you own Hugo 

Remarriage || iirsh’s Chart. entitled 
Etc., Etc. a “Tabulated Digest of 


Shown at a glance in 
form of a chart. 


Divorce Laws of the 
United States,” 











Neatly Bound in Cloth Covers. $1.50 postpaid 








\FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK J 
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Balky 
Lamps 


There are thousands 
and thousands of lamps 
that don’t work, all for 
the lack of the proper 
chimney. 

Right shape, right 
length, right size, right 
glass. 

M acBeTu’s chimney; 
my name is on it or it 
isn’t a MacsBerTu. 

My Index explains all 
these things fully and 
interestingly; tells how 
to care for lamps. It’s 
free—let me send it to 
you. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


RIGHTON 


ccase GARTERS 





CLASP 


Make All Men 
Comfortable 


One piece, 
Pure silk. 25 
cts. at deal- Philadelphia. 


ers or by Makers of 
mail. Pioneer 
Sus: 


Suspender Co., 
718 Market St., 








Absolutely Pure and Aerated 
—=Sa:~OODiistilled Water 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 
without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for booklet, free, 
with letters from prominent 
people. Agents wanted. 

A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 

68 N. Green St., Chicago. 
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Hammer the Hammer 


We figure that every man who 
makes this test, means an average of 
three new customers—himself and at 
least two of his friends. 

If you wana revolver that will not 
go off by accident, then get an 


VER JOHNSON] 


SAFETY 


AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


Bang it 
on a 
Table, 

Drop it, 





















It Won’t Go Off 
Unless You 
Pull the Trigger. 






Like all really great inventions, the 
Iver Johnson Safety Principle is 
very simple—-the safety lever upon 
which the principle depends, is entirely 
inoperative except when the trig- 
ger is pulled—then it is raised and 
receives the revolver hammer’s blow i 
and transmits it to the firing pin. 
Simple, yet safe. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots’’ 


goes into every detail and explains why it is 
also accurate and reliable—giadly sent on 
request, together with our handsome catalogue. 

For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
dealers everywhere. The name is on the 
barrel and an ow/’s head on the grip. 


Hammer, $5.00 
Hammerless, $6.00 
IVER JOHNSON’S 


Works 
148 River Street 
Fitchburg. Mass. 
New York Office: 


99 Chambers St, 
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SARIS ; 


SGA RES), 


Bankers, Lawyers, Editors, Students, and 
Business Men have pronounced this clip 
the best. Box 100, 25c. Stationers or 
by mail. Sample card og 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 131 Bloomfield, N. J. 








0) eee 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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* Articles are in Vol, 3:, others in Vol, 30. 
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for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Des Moines, la. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 














1877 For 27 years 1905 
We have successfully treated 


TARTARLITHINE _ CANCER 


A Sacramento Physician says: “I have been - Without the Use of the Knife. 


ing Tartarlithine in my own case of rheu- : ’ =p ae 
per ad that I pectedtan Bt in the swamps The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution in 
of the Tallahatchie River in 1864, with more the world where cancer and tumors (that are accessible) are 
benefit than any other drug or combination successfully treated. Describe your case and we will give 
an opinion and complete information. Drs. W. E. Brown 


of drugs that I have ever used.” 
Another says: ‘‘ The Tartarlithine which you & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


sent me works admirably upon even a deli- 
cate stomach, something which the lithia 
alone will not do.” 








Attacks stopped permanently. Oauseremoved. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
| Book 25A free. Very interesting. 

| Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MATTEL 





12 Corn Killing Plasters. 
CORN®©® removes corns. 
Builds newskin. A heaven- 
ly relief. Senn QuaRTER 
Now. Nocure,money back. 
SOM STS =Sample 2 cent stamp. 
BEST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Dept. 27, JOLIET, Tins. 
Also Drug and Shoe Stores. 





Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We wantevery sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our bookle- on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins *\¢n Your" 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 








WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
Catalogue ** B’illustrates—describes—(free). 














fMHE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 












The Health Resort Co., Box 3036, Rochester, N. Y.—— 


SEE THAT CLIP ? | a 


curely from the thinnest sheet 
| # of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
dal cam be used overand over again. 
Retter than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, ete, Avoid unsightly 
pinholes in attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, ete. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N.Y. City 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


ne Weight 16lbs, Cost little. Requires 
little water. 
Write for special offer. 
. L. IRWIN, 
103 Chambers St., New York N, ¥, 
































EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


= oY 


Facilities and Location Unsurpassed. Rates Moderate. 
Dr. J. W. WHERRY, Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. WM. P. SPRATLING, Chief Consultant. 
For brochure, terms, etc., address the management. 





















“He had small skill,o horse ricsh 
who bougnts goose to ride on’ Dont take 
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paying big prices 
Stop for books 
Get Our Big Free Bargain List 


and pay roc. to soc. on the dollar for the books you buy. 
Fiction, travel, history, standard all new—all less 
than half price. Send for bargain list to-day. 


4 THE DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., Dept. 2, Chicago. 


SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


By Prof. James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.50 net. 12c¢, 
extra, postage. 
Based on scientific investigation of Psvchic Phenomena. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston. 


Send us your MS.; if worthy of a cloth bind- 
ing we willpublish it. TO PUBLISH. 

, ERS—Facilities for handling large editions. 
Pleased to quote you. 


Bank references. 


MAYHEW PUBLISHING CO., 90-102 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


First and Second Editions Sold Out. 
Third Edition Ready 


LATEST APPRECIATIONS 


‘« Just the book to pick up for an idle hour, as it is filled 
-with amusing anecdotes, and witty character sketches of 
the many well-known men and women whom the droll 
little fun-maker has numbered among his friends. Mr. 
Wilder in addressing an audience has a rare magnetism in 
holding its attention, and in compelling it to enter into his 
variable moods, both grave and gay. This same influence 
tis felt in these sketches, and those who have laughed with 
ihim in person, will also laugh with him in this book.” 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer, New York. 


“ The ‘turns’ in this program of entertainment are ve 
:short, and it makes not the slightest difference whether it 
is taken forward or backward ; one strikes an amusing yarn 
almost everywhere.” —Springfield Republican, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


“It is just what Marshall P. Wilder himself is, bright, 
quaint, and interesting. Everyone who has heard Wilder 
—and who has not—will live over the fun in his talk with 
these stories in type.” —Boston Journal. 


“It is a book that will promote digestion, and dispel thé 
tblues.”— Pittsburg Gazette. 


‘* Aside from the jokes and short stories, Mr. Wilder has 
‘had a vast experience with interesting poaele whose per- 
‘sonality he sketches in breezy fashion.”—Chicago Daily 
News, 


‘€ Marshall P. Wilder is about as big as a minute, but he 
‘has more joy in his head for himself and other people 
than any other man in this country. . .. The book is 
‘Wilder all over.” — The Wichita Daily Eagle. 


“The book from beginning to end will amuse, and before 
-you suspect the trick that’s being played on you, it ma 
get in a little instruction as to the easy way to handle life.” 
— The Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash. 


‘* The book is full of the entertaining power from start to 
finish. With his help the amusing things of life loom up 
big.’—Grand Rapids Herald, 


“‘ Decidedly entertaining and amusing, with a great deal 
of human nature.’’— Town and Country, New York. 


‘* Asa book for summer reading it is just the thing. It 
is full of that quaint humor for which its author has become 
famous, and teems with anecdotes from start to finish.””— 
Home News, New Brunswick, N. J. 

12mo, cloth, with a handsome and original cover design 
‘by Charies Graham and humorous pen-and-ink sketches 
‘by Bart Haley. Frontispiece Portrait of Mr. Wilder. 
*$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 
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MARK TWAIN “™ 
LAST 31 SETS OF THE DE LUXE RIVERDALE EDITION 


Popular Priced Bargains for Booklovers 


big RIVERDALE is a de luxe edition of the writings of Mark Twain, with a 
strong appeal to the fastidious fancy of those who love a dainty book. It is 
one of the solid successes of our Library Club. 
It is limited, of course, as every de luxe edition should be ; limited to 625 sets, each 
bearing its individual number; and every volume shows the number of its set. 


When our stock-room was moved some time ago, some of the sets were mixed by accident, and we 
have never been able to straighten out the tangle. 

_ Asa result we have 31 sets whose volumes do not bear corresponding numbers, but which are other- 
wise in perfect condition with never a flaw or speck; just as good as those which were sold by the 
publishers for $77.00. 

The correct numbering of a limited edition, however, has much sentimental and some actual value, 
and we make such a reduction in the price of these sets as will fully offset the imperfection. 


This makes a most tempting bargain for those who appreciate, above mere uniformity of numbering, 
the delicate beauty of the volume and the charm of the author. 


22 SUPERB VOLUMES 


There are 22 volumes to the Riverdale Edition, 8% x 5%, printed on carefully selected paper—white 
and opaque—from plates that are new and type that is perfect. This, in addition to margins that are 
ample and well proportioned, gives a noble page of perfect proportions and simple good taste. 

The binding is of high-grade basket-weave buckram with paper labels and gilt tops, thoroughly in 
accord with what is latest and best in artistic bookmaking. 

The illustrations are photogravure reproductions (many of them colored) of the work of Opper, Frost, 
Kemble, J. G. Brown, de Thulstrup and others of equal eminence ; and there is in addition a series of 
exquisitely etched portraits of Mark Twain reproduced from paintings and photographs taken at various 
periods of his career. These are now published together for the first time. 

Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia, one of the most gifted of American critics, has contributed to 
the Riverdale Edition a 7,000-word essay on the genius of Mark Twain and on his place in literature, 


A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 


What shall we say about Mark Twain that can add to his fame or to your knowledge of his pictur- 


esque and many sided personalities? It is, of course, as humorist that he is best known—the world’s 
greatest humorist ; but how much more is he thana mere maker of mirth? He is a story-teller, 
historical novelist, philosopher, a keen observer of passing events and a brilliant essayist. 

Stead has called him a Public Benefactor. William Dean Howells considers him the most 















truly American note in Literature. 


Wherever the English language is spoken Twain has inalienably the right to be €: 
represented in every library. @ 


AN EXAMINATION ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Our aim is to offer to all our customers, whatever. their location, the advan- 
tages they would enjoy if they called at our store in person. 
We want you to see these books at your leisure and decide in your own good time 
whether you want them. ‘ 
_ We will place a complete set in yee home free of expense to you. We 
will allow you ample time for its careful examination and allow its return at our 
expense if we cannot satisfy you that it should be on your bookshelves. 


L. D. 
8-12-’05 




















fy ye SIEGEL 
You are under no obligations to purchase because of this examination, and you COOPER 

are the sole judge of the value of the books to you. co 
ou may return them at our expense if they do not please you, or keep them N Y k 

and pay according to the accompanying coupon. Remember there are but 31 ow ier 





sets and orders will be dealt with strictly in the order in which they reach 4 

us. So don’t delay—order NOW —send the coupon and make sure of a 

set for examination, , 
Your final decision to purchase or return the books can be made 

when these books are before you. 

No agents will callon you. The Library Club transacts its 
business by mail exclusively. Remember that the publisher’s 
price of this de luxe edition was $3.50 per volume—$77.00 per 
set—and that we are selling out this smali remnant 
at $43 only, and allow you the privilege of paying in 
small monthly instalments. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. mae 
NEW YORK ONG ov oc secsoncxasgsonnnatekeekaeebeeeteaaans 


Send me on ap- 
roval, prepaid, a set 

of the Riverdale Edition 
of Mark Twain’s works in 

22 volumes, as per your 
special offer. If they are 
satisfactory I will sen ou 
$1.00 as club fee within 5 days 
of receipt of books and 1 will pay 
$3.00 each month for 14 months 
thereafter. If they are.not satis- 
factory I am to notify you at once 
and hold the set subject to your order. 
Title to the books to be in Siegel Cooper 
Co. until fully paid for. 
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Practical Helps for the New School Year 


A classified list of books of far-reaching value to students and teachers in public and private 
schoo)s, parents and others who desire to make the coming school year a most profitable one 








Dictionaries and Word Books of Importance to Students and Educators 











THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by over 250 0f the world’s leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and expert authorities in 
every department of knowledge. 317,000 vocabu- 
lary terms, 5,000 illustrations, 125,000 synonyms 
and antonyms, colored maps, etc. Cost over 
$1,000,000. Send for prospectus. 

“It isthe most satisfactory and most complete diction- 

ary yet printed.”—The New York Herald. 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 

Dictionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms. 1,225 

illustrations. Many exclusive educational feat-’ 

ures. — 8vo, 915 pp., cloth, leather back, 

$2.50; full leather, $4.00. 

** It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant for 
office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and 
academies.— Boston Merald. 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 

Dictionary. 38,000 vocabulary terms, 800 illus- 

trations. 8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00. 

**I deem it superior to any similar volume.”—Gen. 
James Grant Wilson. 


THE INTRODUCTORY 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard | 
Dictionary, 28,000 words, 500 pictorial illustra- 
tions, ete. 16mo, cloth, 484 pp., 60 cts. 

“Tt isan ideal book.”—Atianta Journal. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary. Contains the correct spelling, pro- 
nunciation, syllabication, and definition of about 
30,090 vocabulary terms. Cloth, 25 cts. net. By 
mail, 31 cts 


| Methodist. 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


By JAMES C. FERNALD. More than 7,500 classi- 
fled and discriminated synonyms of the English 
language and nearly 4,000 antonyms, with notes 
and illustrative examples on the correct use of 
prepositions. 8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

** This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any 
other text book of higher English yet produced.”— 
| ia Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic 

ust. 


CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH 


Just what you want to know about the correct use 

of prepositions, conjunctions, relative pronouns, 

and adverbs. By JAMES C. FERNALD, 12mo, 

cloth, 344 pp., $1.50 net. 

**Tt is a book of great value to all who take any in- 
terest in correct and elegant language.” —Baltimore 











Practical Helps on Every Feature of Elocution and Public Speaking 








BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 
speaking. By NaTuan SHEPPARD. 12mo,cloth, 
75 cts. 


"He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
.’—Pitisburg Chronicle. 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A coraprehensive study of the fundamental 

constituents of effective, graceful speaking. 

By Prof. Eowarp P. Trwine, 16mo, illustrated. 

Paper, 25 cts. 

“An invaluable treatise,’—Prof. J, W. Churchill, 
Andover Theol. Sem. and Phillips Academy. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture 
and articulation when addressing the audience. 
By ALFRED Ayres. Buckram, 16mo, deckle 
edges, 75 cts. 

“Mr. Ayres has made this subject a study for many 
ears, and what he has written is worth ng.’—The 
ramatic News. 


GEMS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


From the sermons and other writings of THomas 
= D.D. 8vo, cloth, 196 pages. Price, 


“The wealth of anecdote, comparison, and rhetorical 
similitude displayed in its ,and the excellent index 





added at the end of the book, make this work one of ex- 
ceptional value.’—The Churchman, New York. 











BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, readings in prose and 
poetry, religious, humorous, etc., for junior 
and senior pupils. By Prof, Davip CHaRLes 
BELL, 12mo, cloth, 563 pp. $1.50. 
“It is standard and contains many valuable hints and 


exercises.”"—Prof. T. |C. Trueblood, University of 
Michigan. 


A HANDBOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


A handbook of word pictures and illustrations. 
By Epwarp P. Tawine, Ph.D., D.D. 12mo, 
222 pe Prices: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 3 parts, 
each 25 cts. 








Reference Helps and Side Lights to Teachers and Students of History 











CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES 


By Rev. Caarues E. Littite. A ready-reference 

compendium of notable events in the history of 

all countries from B. C. 5004 to the present. 

8vo, 1,200 pp., cloth, $10; sheep, $12.50: half 

morocco, $15; full morocco, $18. 

“Invaluable as a book of reference to the universal 
history of the world.”—J. F. McCurdy, Ph. D., LL.D., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


“*A very valuable volume, very well arranged.”—Hon, 
omas B. Reed. 


“Invaluable as a book of reference to the universal 
history of the world.”—J. F. MceOurdy, Ph.D., LL.D, 








COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


A history of America in story form. Twelve 
elegant volumes. By Joun R. Musick. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Over 5,000 pages, 300 illus- 
trations, etc ,etc. 13 vols. Cloth, $21.75; half 
morocco, $32.50. Send 10 cents for handscmely 
illustrated rto prospectus containing selec- 
tions from the stories, etc., etc. 


“One of the most beautiful productions of the American 
press I have ever seen.” —President Wm. McKinley. 


‘“*We recommend these books to teachers of American 
history.” —Review of Reviews, N. Y. 


“Full of stirand movement.”—N. Y. Tribune. 













HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


By Rev. Cares E, Littue. 6,000 historical 
extracts, illustrating 30,000 topics. For minis- 
ters, lecturers, _ speakers, writers, teach- 
ers, etc. 8vo, pp., cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 
“Itis very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid to 
centralizing thought.—Christian Intelligencer. 


HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE REVOLUTION 
Chats on the incidents and people of the Ameri- 


can Revolution. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 247 pp. $1.50. 








Miscellaneous Aids to 








Students and Helps for Training the Young. f 





THE ROSENTHAL PRACTICAL 
LINGUISTRY SYSTEM 


The natural method for the quick learning of 
French, German, and Spanish. Each tanguage 
$6.00. Send for full particulars. 


** It is destined to create an entire revolution in the 


study and teaching of foreign languages.”—Review 
or Reviews, London. 





ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY; or 
How to Attend and Never Forget 


od Prof. A. Loiserrz. The complete Loisette 
emory System. Its aim is to increase the 
power of memory in much the same proportion 
as the power of the eye for vision is increased 
— of the microscope and telescope. 
12mo, cloth, 170 pp. $2.50. 


“T have no hesitation in commending Professor Lol- 
sette’s system to all who are in earnest in wishing to train 
their memories effectively.”—HRichard A. Proctor, the 
Eminent Astronemer, 





THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


Its object is to establish the fact of an uncon- 

scious mind in man, and to trace in brief some 

of its powers and the various ways in which 
they are exhibited. By ALFrep T. ScHOFIELD, 

M.D., M.R.C.S. 8vo, cloth, 451 pp. With copious 

index and several diagrams. Price, $2.00. 

“*We see in this theory the promise and poeey ofa 
new education, the ground of an effective therapeutics, 
and likewise an ethical system not perverted or vily 
encum! by commercial ideas.”—D. E, Mervin, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 





A study of the sources and qualities of charac- | 
ter, the object being to show the scientific 
foundations, and the soundest principles for 
character development and improvement. By 
A. &. Scsormaa a D., M.R.C.S. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
“Due weight is given to the influence of the physical 

factors that modify character, and the even greater influ- 

a factors is emphasized.”—Jas. J. Walsh, 

3 There is a deep fascination in Pr, Schofield’s study in | 

his book .”—St. Louis Globe Democrat, . 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


By Anpers Wipe, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Caro- 
lean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. The 
principles and applications of Swedish Gym- 
nastics. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


“Dr. Wide’s work should be in the library of every 
physician and in the nands of every layman who desires to 
develop himself towards physical perfection.”—Heulth 
Culture, New York. 


THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


It presents a simple method by which those 
who are not proficient in astronomical science 
may easily learn the names and places of the 
most conspicuous stars and constel ations. By 
Royat Hitt, 4to, 32 pp., cloth. Pric +, $1 00. 


“All that is needed to identify easily all the leading stars 
and constellations.”—Proef. ©. A, Young, Princeton. 
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